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‘Questions and Answers in English Litera-| 


ture. 





By Lizzie P. Lewis. 
1. What has been the earliest form of literature ? 
The ballad. 


Ans. 


2. What are the oldest specimens of British literature ? | 


Some fragments of Irish verse. 

3. What can you say of the Gleeman, or Minstrel, of 
the Anglo-Saxons, 
from his earlist years he devoted his time to storing his 
memory with the legends of hig country, and wandered 
from place to place, singing the praises of dead heroes and 
the valor of living ones. 

4. In what part of Great Britain was this profession 
held in especial honor? In Wales. 

5. What are the Welsh Triads? Sets of historical events 
and moral proverbs arranged in groups of three. 

6. Mention the chief Anglo-Saxon poems now in ex- 
istence? The Romance of Beowulf and Caedmon's Para- 
phrase. 

7. Can you’tell anything about them? The Romance 
of Beowulf is a poem of over 6,000 lines, in which the 
hero passes through countless dangers to be slain in an at- 
tack upon a huge dragon, after having himself killed a 
monster. Caedmon's Paraphrase contains the story of the 
Creation and Fall, the history of Daniel, and passages from 
the life and death of our Savior. 

8. At the period in which these were probably written, 
what was the learned tongue of Europe? Latin. 

9. Who introduced it into Europe? It had been 
spoken much during the Roman period, but very little had 
been written in it until the arrival of St. Augustine and 
his monks. 

10. Who was the first great writer of that period? The 
venerable Bede. 

11. Where and when was he born? In Durham, near 
the mouth of the Tyne, about 672. 

12. Where was he educated? In the Monastery of 
Wearmouth, where he went when a boy of seven and re- 
mained fifty-six years. 

13. What did he write? A history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, and many other books, including grammars, poems, 
etc., etc. 

14. When did he die? 27th of May, 735. ' 

15. Tell the circumstances of hisdeath. He had been 
making a translation of St. John’s gospel. One of the 
young monks, who was writing for him, said, “Master, 
there is but one chapter left, but thou art too ill to bear 
questioning.” ‘Write on quickly,” said Bede. By sunset 
all was done except one sentence, and scarcely*was that 
finished, befere Bede pronounced the Gloriat Patri, and 
died. 

16. What writer followed Bede? Alcuin, born about 
735, but who ranks higher, however, as a teacher than an 
author. 

17. Upon what did the Britains pride themselves regard- 
inghim? That he, a Briton, should have been chosen to 
give instruction to Charlemagne, the great emperor of the 
West. 

18, Where did he end his life? At the Abbey of Tours, 
in 804, 

19. Who comes next as writer of Anglo-Saxon prose ? 
King Alfred the Great. 

20. When was he born? In 846, in Berkshire. 

21. What gave him his first inclination towards learning? 
His mother offered a beautifully illuminated book of Saxon 





He was a very important person; | 





poetry to that one of her sons who should first learn to 
read it. 

22. What were King Alfred’s chief works? His transla- 
tions of Bede’s History of the Anglo-Saxon Church and 
Baethius on Consolation. 

23. Can you give me the name of another Anglo-Saxon 
writer of note? Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, and af- 
terwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

24. What were his works? Altogether theological; the 
best known is his Benedictine Rules, modified for English 
monks. 

25. When did he die? In 988. 

26. What event wrought great changes in the learning 
and literature of England? The Norman conquest. 

27. In what year did it occur? In 1066. 


28. What was the state of Anglo-Saxon literature at the | 


time? It had been growing more and more rusty since 
the days of King Alfred. 

29. What was one of the first acts of the Conqueror? 
To bring over polished scholars to replace the illiterate 
prelates. 

30. What else did he do? 
Oxford and Cambridge to the rank of Universities. 


31. Mention the great feature in the literary history of 


the period. The introduction into England of Norman 
romance literature. 

32. What was that? Wild and fanciful poems of knights 
and ladies, dwarfs, fairies and dragons. 

33. Who were great heroes in these stories? 
Authur and his Knights. 

34, What is the story of the Holy Grail, which is so 
mixed up with King Authur and his Knights of the Round 
Table? The Grail was said to be the dish from which our 
Savior eat the last supper. It was then taken by Joseph 
of Arimathea, who used it to catch the blood flowing from 
the wounds of our Lord. Being thus made too sacred for 
human gaze, it became invisible and only revealed itself in 
visions to the pure knight. Sir Galahad, who having seen 
it prayed for death. 

35. Are there any other Anglo-Saxon romances worth 
mentioning? Two others, but more for their prominence 
in English history than the excellence of their verses— 
Stephen, Cardinal Langton, and Richard Coeur de Lion. 

36. In whose hands did the literature of England lie 
during the early and central periods of the middle ages? 
In the hands of monks and minstrels. 

37. What can you tell me of the life of a minstrel? His 
occupation was to roam through the land singing songs of 
war and love. He was an honored and welcome guest in 
the halls of the nobles and the cottages of the poor. Min- 
strels were also divided into two classes, squire minstrels 
and yeomen minstrels. 

38. What was the badge of their office? A tuning fork 
or key. 

39. What were the occupations of the monks? Princi- 
pally the copying and illuminating of manuscripts on vel- 
lum and parchment, 

40. Who was the first ‘writer of English” prose? Sir 
John de Mandeville, born in St. Albans, in 1300. 

41, What do you know of him? He was a great traveler, 


King 


| roaming about for thirty-four years in different parts of the 
|known world. His greatest work was “A Pilgrimage to 


Jerusalem and other Holy Places.” 
42. What isthe characteristic of his style? Great ab- 
surdities and extravagances, such as stories of men with 


tails, and birds that could carry elephants in their mouths. 


43, When did he die? In 1372, in Liege. 


44. Who comes after Mandeville? John Wyckliff, born 
in Yorkshire, in 1324. 

45. Where was he educated? At Merton College. 

46. What was his reputation in Oxford? It was very 
great for scholarship. He rose rapidly, and in 1361 was 
elected Master of Bailiol College. In 1372 he was made a 
D.D., and became alecturer on Divinity. 

47. Where was he sent in 1374? His fame led the 
rulers of England to send him to Bruges, Flanders, to pro- 
test against the incroachments of Papal power. 

48. What occurred in 1377? A charge of heresy was 
brought against him and he was tried, but not condemned. 

49. Mention his chief work? He gave the English na- 
tion the first version of the whole Bible. 





He elevated the schools of | man? 


50. When did he die? He was struck with paralysis in 
the chancel of the church at Lutterworth, of which he was 
rector, and died a day or two after, in 1384, 

51. Can you tell any more of him? Forty years after, 
his coffin was dug up, his bones burned and the ashes scat- 
tered in the waters of the brook Swift. ° 
| 62. What has been said of this by another great English- 
“The brook conveys his ashes to the Avon, the 

Avon to the Severn, the Severn into the Narrow Sea, the 

sea into the main ocean; and so the ashes of Wyckliff are 
len emblem of his doctrines, now dispersed over all the 
world.” 

53. What has some one else called him? 

star of the English Reformation.” 
| 64 Who was the next writer of note? 
Chaucer, born about 1328. 

55. What title has been given him? 

|“The Father of English Poetry.” 
56. Upon what does his fame chiefly rest? 
| Canterbury Tales. 
| 57. What can you tell of that work? A company of 
| thirty prilgrims meet at the Tabard Inn in Southwark, Lon- 
don, bound for a visit to the shrine of St. Thomas a 
| Becket, Canterbury. Each pilgrim was to tell two stories 
| on the way to Canterbury, and two more on their return to 
London, where the best story-teller was to be treated to a 
| supper at the Tabard, by the company. But the book was 
never finished, only twenty-four stories being given. 

58. When did he die? 25th of October, 1400, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

59. What great man comes next? 
born about 1412, 

60. Can tell anything of hisearly years? He was a son 
of a peasant, and was early apprenticed to a silk mercer in 
London. After his master’s death he went to Flanders and 
Holland, where he remained thirty years. 

61. What invention was attracting the notice of the 
world at that time? The great art of printing, which 
Caxton learned in Cologne in 1471, when nearly 60 years 
old. 

62. What was the title of the first book he printed? The 
History of Troy, translated from the French by himself. 
It was also the first English book ever printed. 

63. When did Caxton return to England? In 1474, and 
established a press in Westminster. 

64. What was the title of the first book printed in Eng- 
land? It was a History of the Game of Chess translated 
from the French. 


“The morning 


Geoffrey 





He has been called 


Upon the 





William Caxton, 


(To be Continued.) 


Rev. N. P. Gran, of Boston has been invited to a pre- 
fessorship of ethics and English literature at Antioch Col- 
lege. 
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Frederick Frebel. 


This, the most eminent of the great modern educators 
who has developed his ideas into a system, was born April 
21, 1782, in Oberweissbach. His father was a minister, a 
conscientious, hard-working man. When the little child 
was but nine months old, his mother died and he fell into 
the hands of servants who neglected him greatly ; nobody 
seemed to understand his inner life, and he was thought 
by his father even, to be a bad boy. He seemed to have 
attained, even before his tenth year, very extraordinary 
convictions. His ideal and outer life were in a discord, 
and he was very unhappy. At fourteen years of age he 
went to learn to be a forester ; when he was nearly eight- 
een years old he went to visit his brother at the Univer- 
sity of Jena and became so greatly interested that he was 
permitted by his father to stay and stuly mineralogy, chem- 
istry, botany, algebra, and geometry. Thisseemed to be 
the extent of his theoretical education. After much con- 
sideration he decided upon the profession of an architect, 
but at the last moment was 0; pressed with doubts, Could 
he ennoble and educate human beings by this means? At 
this moment the turn comes. He entered a school as 
teacher, where “ Pestalozzi"” was the watchword—for the 
other teachers had been pupils of this wonderful man. 
Froebel determined to go to Yverdun, where Pestalozzi 
then was; his visit was short—about a fortnight, but he 
returned satisfied. He wrote to his brother, “I feel that I 
have found what I have blindly longed for ; what I long 
wanted without knowing it—life, and am happy as a fish 
in water, abird in air.” After some experience as a teacher, 
he went with two pupils who had been placed under his 
care, to Yverdun again, and here he drew inspiration again 
from the enthusiastic Pestalozzi. In 1811 he entered the 
University of Gottingen to continue his studies. 

We pass over several years, which were mainly import- 
ant because he made the acquaintance of Langethal and 
Middendorf, who afterwards became dear friends and help- 
ers. In 1817 he opened a school in Keilhau. The difficul- 
ties against which he struggled here were enormous. His 
pupils were most of them very poor, and the times were 
very hard, for there had beena famine after the war. Still, 
the boarding school flourished. In September, 1818, he 


married an accomplished lady, who, like himself, was of repeat an expression, more than ordinary thought should 


that spirit that sought first the good of others. The school 
increased in strength and influence. Barop, a gifted nephew, 
joined him, so did his brother Christian. 

Soon after, he opened a school in Switzerland, helped 


The Baroness Marenholtz became from this time the 
apostle of the new system ; she visited other countries and 
everywhere awakened an interest in it. 

..The Prussian government having supposed that a pamph- 

let of strong socialistic tendencies, written by Karl Froebel, 
which appeared about this time, was the work of this emi- 
nent educator, passed an edict forbidding public kinder- 
gartens. From this blow he never fully recovered; he 
wrote and lectured, but his strength gradually failed, and on 
the 21st of June, 1852, he breathed his last. On his tomb- 
stone in Schweina, are engraved the words, “ Come, let us 
live for the children.” — 

Let us endeavor, if possible to express the great ideas 
of this new system. 

(1) In the first place, it is a form of Pestalozzianism. 
Nor is there any likelihood that it would have been discov- 
ered had not the great Pestalozzi inspired the profound 
Froebel, 

(2) It is founded on the facts of childhood. (a) Chil- 


dren are creative beings. (b) They are educated by play. 
| (c) Activity is a necessity to growth. 

| 3. To develop and unfold the faculties is true education. 
| 4, To leave the child freely to the operation of the laws 
of his own being—simply presenting objects to impress the 
senses. 

5. That the faculties develop most rapidly when the ex- 
| ercise gives pleasure. 

These are in direct antagonism to the cramming pro- 
cesses that are now termed education, and of course are 
opposed by those who follow the former. It will be long be- 
fore the public recognizes te momentous fact that the most 
| important part of the education of a human being is that 





| theoretical ideas. 
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Our Words. 


| A teacher should use good and well-chosen language; 
| more than this; “the right word should be put in the right 

place, giving exactness to the speech, and an elegance 
, which can be obtained in no other way.” A misused word, 
marks the ignorance or carelessness of the speaker; too 
| often the former is attributed. But in the school-room 
, where so many little ears are ready to catch a new word, or 








| 

| be bestowed upon the language. ‘My teacher says so, 
| anyway,” is to the scholar a ready excuse when reproved 
for using a wrong word or sentence. Riding in one of the 


| New York street cars a short time ago, I overheard part 


| effected by a right use of the senses in acquiring a stock of 


language, and keeps a list of “ proscribed words,” which 
its editors are instructed not to allow to appear in its col- 
umns. Here are some of them: “Aspirant, authoress, be- 
ing done, bogus, bagging for capturing, balance for remain- 
der, collided, commenced for begun, couple for two, donate 
and donation, employee, endorse for approve, gents for 
gentlemen, inaugurated for begun, initiated for begun, in 
our midst, juvenile for boy, jubilant for rejoicing, lady for 
wife, lengthy, loafer, loan, or loaned for lend or lent, located, 
oration, obituary for death, parties for persons, posted for 
informed, poetess, portion for part, pants for pantalooons, 
quite, prefixed to good, large, etc., role for part, roughs, 
to progress, states for says, tapis, the deceased.” 
RS. ME 


How It Was Done. 


The Webster School was vacant—they paid twenty- 
eight dollars a month in the winter, and it was expected 
there would be a rush for those rich diggings. The trustees 
were three, Brown, who ran the saw-log business, Web- 
ster, who attended to mens’ soles, and Gaylord, who raised 
onions. The leading man was Webster, because he talked 
ithe most; but then, Brown had two girls who wanted to 

pick up husbands and they were determined a good-look- 
ing, unmarried man should be chosen, so as to give them a 
:chance. One day in September, just as was expected, a 
young man with a beaver hat, went down the street and 
Betsy Jones, by half breaking her neck, discovered that he 
went into Webster's shoeshop. And so he did; and he 


said : 
“Ts this Mr. Webster?” 

“Yes sir, what mought yer bizness be?” 

“T come to see about the school; you are one of the 
trustees, I believe ?” 

“Yes, I am, and we are going to get a right smart kind 
of a teacher if we can.” Here Mr. Webster laid by his 
awl, and said, “Les go up to the house.” 

The artful Webster was going to show off this young 
man to Mrs. Webster, for he had been charged to hire no 
one until she had taken a look at him. So Webster pro- 
ceeded to carry out the orders. : 

Mrs, Webster was blacking the stove when the two en- 
tered, and she was mad enough for two women, for she 
had on an old pair of rubbers and the worst calico dress 
she owned. She tried to be polite, but nature was too 
strong. 

“You might have took him into the parlor, if you had 
your senses,” was the word to Mr. Webster. 

, The young man vainly tried to smile over the topsy- 








by his nephews Barop and Ferdinand ; but the building | of a conversation between a boy, and a gentleman, both turvy condition of things. Mrs. Webster went out and 


was inconvenient. Next he opened a school at Willisau, 
and afterward at Burgdorf. At this place the idea of the 
Kindergarten dawned upon him. He was busy with find- 
ing means to interest and develop the youngest children, 
and he wanted to have that means arranged in a logical 
order; le fixed upon several, but the ball (now the first 
gift) was suggested ky seeing some children playing with 
it. At this time he meditated emigrating to the United 


| occupying seats near me. 
| “And we had an awful nice time,” said the lad. 

“Not awful,” corrected his companion, “you mean a 
very pleasant time.” 

“Why, uncle, I say that at school and my teacher does 
| not say anything. Well, we had acouple of melons—” 
| “Wrong again, my boy; acouple means two joined to- 
gether. Go on, and let me hear the rest.” 





tidied up a little and came back. 
“Where have you been teaching ?” says she.¥ 
“Over in Smith’s Hollow.” 
| “How big a school ?” 
“Nigh forty.” 
| “How did you get along?” 
“Oh, first rate, I guess. I heard no complaint,” 
“Well, ours isa hard school,we haint had a good 


! 


States. Next he went to Berlin and began to edit a) “ We had to hurry like everything,” continued the teacher.” 


Sunday paper, in which he developed the plans over which 
he had studied many years, and spoke of the “ gifts and 
occupation miterials."” After his plans had been clearly 
stated out, he took a house in Blankenburg, not far from 
Keilhau, in order to test his new conceptions. He now put 
as a motto for his paper those words which have such a 
profound significance, ‘“‘ Come, let us live for the children.” 
The name “kindergarten” was not used until 1810, The 


public began to understand him. After eight years of toil, | er, and I wondered if many of her pupils had noticed her | 


| boy, “ to catch the cars.” 
| “Catch the cars!" repeated his uncle, “did you hold 
| them in your hands ?” 
| “Oh, no, sir, I do not mean that; but my teacher says 
'featch the boat,’ and ‘ catch the train,’ why can’t I?” 
“Never mind that, only speak correctly yourself.” 
I did not catch any more expressions, but what I had 
heard gave me a glimpse into the character of that teach- 


' And here Timpkins, who taught last winter, was hauled 
over the coals, and then Miss Teazle, who taught during 
the summer, was declared to be a lazy creature, always 
| sitting in her chair with her chin on her hand. 

“But,” says Webster, “we are bound to have a good 
teacher, if he is to found.” 

“I guess I could give satisfaction,’ says the applicant, 
| rather nervously. 
“The people has got their eyes open,” says the trustee's 


with growing success, he returned to Leibenstein. It was language as much as the boy at my side; and what ibflu-! wife. “They say twenty-eight dollars is a good deal of 


here that the Baroness Von Marenholtz-Bulow met him 


Having arrived at the village, and inquired for the news, | 


he was told that a man had settled there who danced and 
played with the village children, and therefore was called 
a natural fool, Some days after, she met this so-called 


natural fool. He was a tall, spare man, with long, gray | 


hair, and was followed by a troop of barefooted children 
scantily clothed, marching two and two, between the ages 
of three and eight. Having reached the top of a hill he 


/ence it had upon them. 

| Allow me to give a few examples of words so often mis- 
used, and their correction. Allow has properly but one 
| Meaning, to permit; it wrongly used when given as a syn- 
‘onym of, to acknowledge, think, believe, declare, aver, and 
assure. 

| When you mean “a snug cottage,” do not say “a nice 
or “she did it nicely,” for ‘she did it skillful- 


| cottage ; 
' . "wo: . . — ” 
‘ly;” or “it tastes nice,” instead of “it tastes delicious. 


marshaled them for a play and suns with them a song be-! Archdeacon Hare says: “That stupid vulgarism by which 
longing to it. The song—the loving patience and abandon | we use the word nice to denote almost every mode of appro- 
with which he did this, the whole bearing of the man, bation, for almost every variety of quality, and from sheer 
while the children played under his watchful care, were poverty of thought, or fear of saying anything definite, 


, money to work only six hoursa day for, and only five 
days inaweek. They want tosee a man earn it.’ 
, Then the man and wife went out and held a confab and 
it must have been in his favor, for on return Mr. Webster 
said: 
“Well, I will see what I can do for you, but you must 
, go up and see Brown and Gaylord.” 
And so he did. Brown's girls had heard there, was a 
| strange young man in the district, and they were fi fixed 
up. Now the young man wasn’t‘a fool and he was very 
| aereeable to Almira, the oldest, and that pleased Brown 
| mightily and he was ready to vote him in at once. In 


| 
| fact, the young man proposed to sing with the girls, and 








Act + 





so affecting to behold, that tears stood in my companion's wrap up everything indiscriminately in this characterless ' they did sing “Hold the Fort.” His voice was not first- 
eye as well as my own, and I said to her, “This man is call-| domino, speaking in the same breath of ‘a nice cheese class, but then it was strong. After supper, and they had 
eda natural fool by these people ; perhaps he is one of these | cake,’ ‘a nice tragedy,” ‘a nice oyster,’ ‘a nice child, ‘a hot biscuit and preserved quince, at that. Gaylord came 
in and ‘they all went down to Webster's, and it was set- 
The New York Evening Post is distinguished among ‘tled that the twenty-eight dollars a month should go into 
merican newspapers for its carefulness in the use of correct ' that young man’sfpocket. | 


rare beings who in their lifetime are ridiculed and stoned | nice day,’ ‘a nice sermon.’ ” 
by contemporaries, but to whom future generations_build | 
monuments.” la 
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Educational Notes. 

Bioomineron, Illinois, has upward of sixty teachers em- 
ployed in her public schools, all females, with but one ex- 
ception. 

Enexanp has four universities: Oxford, Cambridge, Lon- 
don and Durham. A fifth is proposed at Manchester, and 
a sixth is talked of. 

A GENTLEMAN who will not have his name announced 
heads a subscription with $20,000 to place Wellesley Col- 
lege beyond the reach of financial panics. 

? Mr. Henry Wivxtey of Philadelphia, gave £25,000 to 
Dartmouth College has 
recently received a check from him for a similar amount. 

Waar has been known as the Cosmopolitan School in 
Oakland, Cal. has been abolished, one of the causes being 
an “opposition to teaching foreign languages in American 
schools, * 

Tue Scnool Board at Louisville, was pressed to put out 
some school books and put in some others, published in 
that city, but it refused. The practice of changing school- 
books every one or two years, should come to an end, 


Av institution for colored students is to be built shortly | 


near Atlanta, Georgia. It will not be sectarian, and it will 
offer poor students work which will help them to pay their 
college expenses. It will be in part an agricultual school. 

A youne lady in New Hampshire has just secured a pos- 
ition as school teacher upon the following certificate; “This 


is to certify that Tamar Noyes stands on a medium with | 


other girls of her age and sex, and, for what I know, is as 
good as folks in general.” 

Mr. Moopy has given to the permanent fund of Wes- 
leyan College, from the proceeds of the sale of Moody and 
Sankey hymn books, $500. It will be permanently in- 
vested in a Moody and Sankey scholarship, educating year- 
ly some deserving beneficiary. 

Cuoteric school teachers of both sexes are requested to 
take notice that a box in the ear, however well merited, 
may not only cause deafness, but may bring on inflamma- 
of the interna! passages, resulting in abscesses of the brain, 
fatal results, and trial for manslaughter. 

Presipent Seetye is the man to go to for an article on 
college discipline. He told the Alumni lately that no 
student had been called before the faculty of Amherst Col- 
lege for misdemeanor during the past year. It is better to 
learn how a thing was done than how it was not done. 

Nor always is it safe to sign a petition for the removal 
of aschool-mistress on the ground of unfitness, Nine citi- 
zens ofa Long’ Island town have just tried it, “ Unfit, in- 
deed,” said she “I'll show em.” And she went to a law- 
yer and brought suit to recover $1,000 damages from each 
of the signers. 

Tue foundation for a Jesuit College, to cost $50,000, has 
been begun in San Francisco, It will comprise a college, 
with all the requirements of modern education, such as 
laboratories, libraries, studies and rooms for the students 
and professors, a clurch, and a theatre capable of seating 
5,000 persons, 

Mr. Samvet Tavrser, of Syracuse, has been appointed 
principal of the Worcester High School. There were 
thirty-five applicants for the position. (We congratulate 
voth Mr. Thurber and the people of Worcester. Mr. Thur- 
oer is an able teacher and ranked second to no one in tlie 
Empire State. 

Ricaarp F, Carman, aboy of eleven years of age, is to 
receive $700,000 when he becomes of age, and his mother 
gets $5,500 a year for managing him, but she wants to 
manage his property as well, while his sister charges that 
his education is neglected, and wants his personal care given 
to some one else. 

Wellesley Female College, near Boston, proposes to open 
its doors to those wishing to be teachers, allowing them to 
enter without examination, to pursue elective courses, to 
watch the methods of instruction, and obtain the advan- 
tages of a post-graduate course, without first going through 
the regular caurse. 

Tue children of South Carolina number 228,12S; of these 
144,315 are colored. The school attendance during the 
past year was 102,396—colored, 55,952. There are 2,483 
public schools, employing 1,725 white and 943 colored 
teachers. The average salaries of male teachers were 
$28.32 per month; female teachers, $26.87. 

Messrs. Snyder & Callahan have done a good thing for 
St. Paris, Ohio, by opening a Normal School. The citizens 


feel it and appreciate it. Those live men have set a wave 
of influence in motion that will not soon stop; it is such 
men aud such work that builds up the State. The enter- 
tainment they gave at the Baptist Church was a decided 
success. 

Tue London Atheneum states that the Heidelburg Uni- 
versity Library possesses the photographic plates of the 
Codex Palatinus Greecus 23, which is now in the National 
Library of Paris and which contains the poems of Anacreon. 
A copy of the reproduction, consisting of ninety-five pages, 
may be obtained directly from the Library; but for not 
less than thirty dollars, 

Mr. Moncurs D. Conway is authorized by a London 
lady to offer $5,000 for a fund to provide some means of 
collegiate education for women at Oxford, on condition 
that others subscribe an equal sum. A committee has been 
organized at Oxford to see what can be done, The Uni- 
versity of London has already guaranteed to women “ the 
best education which England can offer.” 

Tue school trustees of Santa Cruz County, Cal., we are 
told, have been “on the war-path” lately, cutting off the 
heads (metaphorically) of several principals and making 
sweeping changes generally. This sounds much like po- 
litical affair, the “outs” having suddenly come into office. 
|It is to be hoped that the principals were really utterly 
| worthless, otherwise the taking of the war-path has a des- 
| creditable meaning. 

Te new law of compulsory education is beginning to 
| bear fruit ina marked increase of pupils in the public 
| schools in this city. The organization required by the law 





is far from complete, but enough has been done to show 
| that a law was needed to compel parents to secure the ad- 
vantages of their children. Many in the lower walks of 
life, from whom opposition t6 the law was feared, are gen- 
erally favorable to it. 
Two weeks ago eight ladies were admitted as governors 
of Christ’s Hospital, London, as donors of $2,500 each. 
| Their entrance into the room forthe purpose of receiving 
“the governors’ charge” having been greeted with cheers, 
the Duke of Cambridge expressed the great pleasure which 
he felt at receiving, as a new feature in the institution, so 
many ladies among its governors. The queen has thus far 
been the only lady governor, 
Tae New Orleans School Teachers have not received 
their salaries for five years, Within the past two years 
they have suffered two reductions, one of 12 per cent. and 


the other of 40 per cent., and finally, a suspension of sala- 
ries for four months. It seems to take all the cash New 
Orleans can raise to pay the cost of penury, pauperism and 
crime in its community. Ifa little 
to the schools there the result would be very different. 


more attention was 

Tost who think Siberia is only used as a prison for 
Russia, will please note that anew university is to be 
| founded there, and 430,000 roubles have been given for 
that purpose, The Government has sanctioned the enter- 
prise and the town of Tomsk has been selected as the site. 
The suggestion is made in a Russian journal that the year 
1882, the centenary of the Russian possession of Siberia 
would be an appropriate time for the opening of this new 
seat of learning. 

Ay invaluable paper was read before the N. Y. Munici- 
pal society by Hon. S. B. H. Vance on “ Popular Educa- 
tion.” He shows that “ Higher Education” has long pre- 
vailed in Germany and France; and that England is stead- 
ily extending the system. He refers to the City College 
and Normal College, and says the citizens have founded 
them because they believe in the need and desirability of 
an advanced stage of instruction for the boys and girls 
who may need it, 

Pror. B. G. Norturop of Connecticut follows 
dent Porter's example in his criticism of “Not enough 
He says: “In the old world the 
schools excel ours in the teaching of the vernacular of their 


Presi- 
English,” in our schools 
country. Here we are to apt to run into French, Latin, or 
Grammar, and neglect the English. 
they graluate, without a popular knowledge of our lan- 
guage. The study of English ought to be pursued as a cul- 


Scholars are, when 


ture stuly everywhere.” 





Prosasiy few people in Albany, N. Y., know whence 
the town originally got its name. Albany is the ancient 
Gaelic for Scotland, and thence came to be the term ap- 
plied to an extensive highland district which includes Braid- 
alban (from which Lord Breadalbane takes his well-known 
title) and Glenarchy. Kifg Robert II. of Scotland first 
created the title in the person of his second son. Charles 
I. of England also gave it to his second son, afterward 
James IT., and when the State was granted to the later 
our capitol get its name. 

Samvet Miter, an old miser who died in Virginia some 
time since, left $850,000 in State bonds as an endowment 
for a manual labor school in Albermarle County, where one 
hundred poor children are to be educated free of all ex- 
pense, and taught sciences, languages and werk of the 
hands, Buildings costing $100,000 have been erected, and 
the institution was dedicated by the Governor, on the 7th 
ot August. Miller's fortune was twice the amount of the 
endowment, but all his household effects at the time of his 
death were not worth $300, 

Tue Minnesota State Association of Teachers, at the an- 
nual meeting discussed the question of salaries, and well it 
might: The average wages of teachers in the common 
schools per month are $37.61 for male teachers, and $28.88 
for female. Allowing ten months as the term of service, 
this gives an average salary, to male teachers, of only 
$376.60, and to female of only $288.80—suma, which do 


;not exceed, taking board and washing into account, the 


| 


wages of ordinary day laborers or hiredhelp. But as the 
school year is 5 instead of 10 months, this amount must be 
halved! No one with a family to support can subsist by 
tearhing, and hence people cannot make it a life work. The 
result is that the common schools are taught by young and 
unexperienced persons, who adopt the profession as a tem- 
porary expediency. 

Oatmeat.—Liebig has chemically demonstrated that oat- 
meal is alinost as nutritious as the very best English beef, and 
that it is richer than wheaten bread in the elements that 
go toform bone and muscle, Professor Forbes, of Edin- 
burg, during some twenty years, measured the bresth and 


height, and also tested the strength of both the arms and 


, loins, of the students in the university—a very numerous 
‘elass and of various nationalities, drawn to Edinburg by 


He found that in height, breadth 


of chest and shoulders, and strength of arms and loins, the 


the fame of his teaching. 
Belgians were at the bottom of the list ; a little above them 
the French; very much higher the Huglish; and highest 
of all, the Scotch and Scotch-Irish from Ulster, who, like 
the natives of Scotland, are fed in their early years, at 
least one day a week with good oatmeal porridge. 

Wuart is a university? In France it means the aggre- 
gate of all the schools and colleges in the nation, In Ger- 


many the universities proper are “ profession al schools” 


—schools for the making of instructors. In England, ae- 
cording to Lord Granville, the “two elder universities are 
only academical institutions—an aggregate of colleges,” 
The Univers ty of London is an examining, and not teach- 


ing body. It confers degrees, as we understand it, upon 


| satisfactory examination of students, wherever they come 


from. 


}and other notables being present at the ceremoncy. 


So that there are several definitions of a university, 
which is comfortable to know; for it enables us to fix a 
definition for ourselves on this side, At present a univers- 
ity with us means anything to which any one chooses to 
give the name, whether it be the University of Harvard, 
with 1,200 students, or the University of Big Gulch, New 
Mexico, with a dozen pupils, a president, and a janitor, 

Tue foundation-stone of a State Agricultural College has 


just been laid at Fort Collins, Colorado, the State officers 


The 


| site of the college is a beautiful one, commanding a view of 


| 


Ovr schools need generally more material for illustra- ' 


ting the subjects taught. The 
not always those that have a showy look. 
in which the pupils have most identified themselves with 
the collection. The interest of collecting deepens the im- 
pression of the knowledge illustrated. A few pieces illus- 
trating the local geology, or the native woods, may be 


Those are best 


best school museums are | 


| every cattle camp in the State of Colorado, 


' . . 
| farmer in ten can raise a crop of potatoes, 


gathered with such discriminating instruction suggested by | 
each, that it shall be of more value than a costly collection, ‘to bring out a new potato to do it.” 


the Rocky Mountains over a hundred miles in in ex- 
tent. Prof. J. C. Shattuck, who 
that, whereas in 1865 the agricultural college at Lansing, 
Mich., was the only one in the United States in which stu- 


dents could pursue a college course arranged and adapted 


made the address, said 


to meet the wautsof those who might desire to engage in 
agriculture, there were now over thirty in the United 
States, In closing his address the Professor said: “ Gentle- 
men, I charge you, fling away ambition—if you have any 
—to erect grand buildings, But let your ambition rather 
be to create here an educational influence that shall be felt 
in every workshop, in 
There is no 
Not more than one 
The graduates 
of Fort Collins must reverse this proportion, if they have 


on every farm, in every kitchen, 


lack of problems for you to solve. 
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Frederick Freebel. 


This, the most eminent of the great modern educators 


who has developed his ideas into a system, was born April 


21, 1782, in Oberweissbach. His father was a minister, a 
conscientious, hard-working man. When the little child 
was but nine months old, his mother died and he fell into 
the hands of servants who neglected him greatly ; nobody 
seemed to understand his inner life, and he was thought 
by his father even, to be a bad boy. He seemed to have 
attained, even before his tenth year, very extraordinary 
convictions. His ideal and outer life were in a discord, 
and he was very unharpy. At fourteen years of age he 
went to learn to be a forester ; when he was nearly eight- 
een years old he went to visit his brother at the Univer- 
sity of Jena and became so greatly interested that he was 
permitted by his father to stay and stuly mineralogy, chem- 
istry, botany, algebra, and geometry. Thisseemed to be 
the extent of his theoretical education. After much con- 
sideration he decided upon the profession of an architect, 
but at the last moment was o7 pressed with doubts. Could 
he ennoble and educate human beings by this means? At 
this moment the turn comes. He entered a school as 
teacher, where “ Pestalozzi" was the watchword—for the 
other teachers had been pupils of this wonderful man. 
Froebel determined to go to Yverdun, where Pestalozzi 
then was; his visit was short—about a fortnight, but he 
returned satisfied. He wrote to his brother, “I feel that I 
have found what I have blindly longed for ; what I long 
wanted without knowing it—life, and am happy as a fish 
in water, abird inair.” After some experience as a tcacher, 
he went with two pupils who had been placed under his 
care, to Yverdun again, and here he drew inspiration again 
from the enthusiastic Pestalozzi. In 1811 he entered the 
University of Gottingen to continue his studies, 

We pass over several years, which were mainly import- 
ant because he made the acquaintance of Langethal and 
Middendorf, who afterwards became dear friends and help- 
ers. In 1817 he opened a school in Keilhau. The difficul- 
ties against which he struggled here were enormous. His 
pupils were most of them very poor, and the times were 
very hard, for there had beena famine after the war. Still, 
the boarding school flourished. In September, 1818, he 


married an accomplished lady, who, like himself, was of | Tepeat an expression, more than ordinary thought should, 
The school 


that spirit that sought first the good of others. 
increased in strength and influence. Barop, a gifted nephew, 
joined him, so did his brother Christian. 

Soon after, he opened a school in Switzerland, helped 
by his nephews Barop and Ferdinand ; but the building 
was inconvenient. Next he opened a school at Willisau, 
and afterward at Burgdorf. At this place the idea of the 
Kindergarten dawned upon him. He was busy with find- 
ing means to interest and develop the youngest children, 
and he wanted to have that means arranged in a logical 
order; he fixed upon several, but the ball (now the first 
gift) was suggested by seeing some children playing with 
it. At this time he meditated emigrating to the United 
States. Next he went to Berlin and began to edit a 
Sunday paper, in which he developed the plans over which 
he had studied many years, and spoke of the “ gifts and 
occupation materials." After his plans had been clearly 
stated out, he took a house in Blankenburg, not far from 
Keilhau, in order to test his new conceptions. He now put 
as a motto for his paper those words which have such a 
profound significance, “‘ Come, let us live for the children.” 
The name “kindergarten” was not used until 1840. The 
public began to understand him. After eight years of toil, 
with growing success, he returned to Leibenstein. It was 
here that the Baroness Von Marenholtz-Bulow met him 
Having arrived at the village, and inquired for the news, 
he was told that a man had settled there who danced and 
played with the village children, and therefore was called 
a natural fool. Some days after, she met this so-called 
natural fool. He was a tall, spare man, with long, gray 
hair, and was followed by a troop of barefooted children 
scantily clothed, marching two and two, between the ages 
of three and eight. Having reached the top of a hill he 
marshaled them for a play and sung with them a song be- 
longing to it. The song—the loving patience and abandon 


The Baroness Marenholtz became from this time the 
apostle of the new system ; she visited other countries and 
everywhere awakened an interest in it. 

,, The Prussian government having supposed that a pamph- 

let of strong socialistic tendencies, written by Karl Froebel, 
which appeared about this time, was the work of this emi- 
nent educator, passed an edict forbidding public kinder- 
gartens. From this blow he never fully recovered; he 
wrote and lectured, but his strength gradually failed, and on 
the 21st of June, 1852, he breathed his last. On his tomb- 
stone in Schweina, are engraved the words, “ Come, let us 
live for the children.” —- 

Let us endeavor, if possible to express the great ideas 
of this new system. 

(1) In the first place, it is a form of Pestalozzianism. 
Nor is there any likelihood that it would have been discov- 
ered had not the great Pestalozzi inspired the profound 
Froebel. 

(2) It is founded on the facts of childhood. (a) Chil- 
dren are creative beings. (b) They are educated by play. 
(c) Activity is a necessity to growth. 

3. To develop and unfold the faculties is true education. 

4. To leave the child freely to the operation of the laws 
of his own being—simply presenting objects to impress the 
senses, 

5. That the faculties develop most rapidly when the ex- 
| ercise gives pleasure. ° 

These are in direct antagonism to the cramming pro- 
cesses that are now termed education, and of course are 


fore the public recognizes the momentous fact that the most 
important part of the education of a human being is that 


| theoretical ideas. 
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Our Words. 


A teacher should use good and well-chosen language ; 
more than this; “the right word should be put in the right 
| place, giving exactness to the speech, and an elegance 
| which can be obtained in no other way.” A misused word, 
,marks the ignorance or carelessness of the speaker; too 
| often the former is attributed. But in the school-room 


where so many little ears are ready to catch a new word, or 








be bestowed upon the language. “My teacher says so, 
anyway,” is to the scholar a ready excuse when reproved 
for using a wrong word or sentence. Riding in one of the 
New York street cars a short time ago, I overheard part 
of a conversation between a boy, and a gentleman, both 
occupying seats near me. 

“ And we had an awful nice time,” said the lad. 

“Not awful,” corrected his companion, “you mean a 
very pleasant time.” 

“Why, uncle, I say that at school and my teacher does 
not say anything. Well, we had acouple of melons— ” 

“ Wrong again, my boy; a couple means two joined to- 
gether. Go on, and let me hear the rest.” 

“We had to hurry like everything,” continued the 
boy, “to catch the cars.” 

“Catch the cars!" repeated his uncle, “did you hold 
them in your hands ?” 

“Oh, no, sir, I do not mean that; but my teacher says 
| ‘catch the boat,’ and ‘ catch the train,’ why can’t I?” 
; “Never mind that, only speak correctly yourself.” 
I did not catch any more expressions, but what I had 
/heard gave me a glimpse into the character of that teach- 


| er, and I wondered if many of her pupils had noticed her 








| language as much as the boy at my side; and what'influ- ' 


ence it had upon them, 

Allow me to give a few examples of words so often mis- 
used, and their correction. Allow has properly but one 
| meaning, to permit; it wrongly used when given as a syn- 
onym of, to acknowledge, think, believe, declare, aver, and 
assure. 

When you mean “a snug cottage,” do not say “a nice 
cottage ;" or “she did it nicely,” for ‘‘she did it skillful- 
ly;” or “it tastes nice,” instead of “it tastes delicious.” 
Archdeacon Hare says: “That stupid vulgarism by which 
we use the word nice to denote almost every mode of appro- 





opposed by those who follow the former. It will be long be- | 5” 


effected by a right use of the senses in acquiring a stock of 


language, and keepe’a list of “ proscribed words,” which 
its editors are instructed not to allow to appear in its col- 
umns. Here are some of them: “Aspirant, authoress, be- 


der, collided, commenced for begun, couple for two, donate 
and donation, employee, endorse for approve, gents for 
gentlemen, inaugurated for begun, initiated for begun, in 
our midst, juvenile for boy, jubilant for rejoicing, lady for 
wife, lengthy, loafer, loan, or loaned for lend or lent, located, 
oration, obituary for death, parties for persons, posted for 
informed, poetess, portion for part, pants for pantalooons, 
quite, prefixed to good, large, etc., role for part, roughs, 
to progress, states for says, tapis, the deceased.” 


How It Was Done. 


The Webster School was vacant—they paid twenty- 
eight dollars a month in the winter, and it was expected 
there would be a rush for those rich diggings. The trustees 
were three, Brown, who ran the saw-log business, Web- 
ster, who attended to mens’ soles, and Gaylord, who raised 
onions. The leading man was Webster, because he talked 
{the most; but then, Brown had two girls who wanted to 
| pick up husbands and they were determined a good-look- 

ing, unmarried man should be chosen, so as to give them a 
1chance. One day in September, just as was expected, a 
young man with a beaver hat, went down the street and 
Betsy Jones, by half breaking her neck, discovered that he 
went into Webster's shoeshop. And so he did; and he 








id : 

“Ts this Mr. Webster?” 

“Yes sir, what mought yer bizness be ?” 

“IT come to see about the school; you are one of the 
trustees, I believe ?” 

“Yes, I am, and we are going to get a right smart kind 
of a teacher if we can.” Here Mr. Webster laid by his 
awl, and said, “Les go up to the house.” 

The artful Webster was going to show off this young 
man to Mrs. Webster, for he had been charged to hire no 
one until she had taken a look at him. So Webster pro- 
ceeded to carry out the orders. : 

Mrs. Webster was blacking the stove when the two en- 
tered, and she was mad enough for two women, for she 
had on an old pair of rubbers and the worst calico dress 
she owned. She tried to be polite, but nature was too 
strong. 

“You might have took him into the parlor, if you had 
your senses,” was the word to Mr. Webster. 

The young man vainly tried to smile over the topsy- 
_turvy condition of things. Mrs. Webster went out and 

tidied up a little and came back. 

“Where have you been teaching ?” says she.§ 
_ “Over in Smith's Hollow.” 

“How big a school ?” 

“Nigh forty.” 
| “How did you get along?” 

“Oh, first rate, I guess. I heard no complaint,” 
; “Well, ours isa hard school,we haint had a good 
, teacher.” 
| And here Timpkins, who taught last winter, was hauled 
over the coals, and then Miss Teazle, who taught during 
the summer, was declared to be a lazy creature, always 
sitting in her chair with her chin on her hand. 

“But,” says Webster, “we are bound to have a good 
teacher, if he is to found.” 

“TI guess I could give satisfaction,” says the applicant, 
rather nervously. 

“The people has got their eyes open,” says the trustee’s 
| wife. “They say twenty-eight dollars is a good deal of 
, money to work only six hoursa day for, and only five 

days inaweek. They want tosee a man earn it.’ 
' Then the man and wife went out and held a confab and 
lit must have been in his favor, for on return Mr. Webster 
said : 

“Well, I will see what I can do for you, but you must 
go up and see Brown and Gaylord.” 

And so he did. Brown's girls had heard there was a 
strange young man in the district, and they were fi fixed 
| UP- Now the young man wasn’t‘a fool and he was very 
| agreeable to Almira, the oldest, and that pleased Brown 





i 








with which he cid this, the whole bearing of the man, bation, for almost every variety of quality, and from sheer | mightily and he was ready to vote him in at once. In 
while the children played under his watchful care, were | poverty of thought, or fear of saying anything definite, ' fact, the young man proposed to sing with the girls, and 
so affecting to behold, that tears stood in my companion's | Wrap up everything indiscriminately in this characterless | they did sing “Hold the Fort.” His voice was not first- 
eye as well as my own, and I said to her, “This man is call- | domino, speaking in the same breath of ‘a nice cheese class, but then it was strong. After supper, and they had 
eda natural fool by these people ; perhaps he is one of these | cake,’ ‘a nice tragedy,’ ‘a nice oyster,’ ‘a nice child, ‘a hot biscuit and preserved quince, at that. Gaylord came 


rare beings who in their lifetime are ridiculed and stoned 
by contemporaries, but to whom future generations_build 
monuments.” 


nice day,’ ‘a nice sermon.’ ” 
| The New York Evening Post is distinguished among 
American newspapers for its carefulness in the use of correct 


jin and 'they all went down to Webster's, and it was set- 
tled that the twenty-eight dollars a month should go into 
that young man'sfpocket. | __ 


ing done, bogus, bagging for capturing, balance for remain- - 
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Educational Notes. 


Buoominerow, Illinois, has upward of sixty teachers em- 
ployed in her public schools, all females, with but one ex- 
ception. 

Eneuanp has four universities: Oxford, Cambridge, Lon- 
don and Durham. A fifth is proposed at Manchester, and 
a sixth is talked of. 

A centteman who will not have his name announced 
heads a subscription with $20,000 to place Wellesley Col- 
lege beyond the reach of financial panics. 

) Mr. Henry Winxtey of Philadelphia, gave $25,000 to 
Dartmouth College has 
recently received a check from him for a similar amount. 

Waar has been known as the Cosmopolitan School in 
Oakland, Cal, has been abolished, one of the causes being 
an “opposition to teaching foreign languages in American 
schools, * 

Tae Scnool Board at Louisville, was pressed to put out 
some school books and put in some others, published in 
that city, but it refused. The practice of changing school- 
books every one or two years, should come to an end, 

AN institution for colored students is to be built shortly 
near Atlanta, Georgia. It will not be sectarian, and it will 
offer poor students work which will help them to pay their 
college expenses. It will be in part an agricultual school. 

A youne lady in New Hampshire has just secured a pos- 
ition as school teacher upon the following certificate; “This 
is to certify that Tamar Noyes stands on a medium with 
other girls of her age and sex, and, for what I know, is as | 
good as folks in general.” 

Mr. Moopy has given to the permanent fund of Wes- | 
leyan College, from the proceeds of the sale of Moody and 
Sankey hymn books, $500, It will be permanently in- | 
vested in a Moody and Sankey scholarship, educating vear- | 
ly some deserving beneficiary. 


Cuoteric school teachers of both sexes are requested to 
take notice that a box in the ear, however well merited, 
may not only cause deafness, but may bring on inflamma- 
of the internal passages, resulting in abscesses of the brain, 
fatal results, and trial for manslaughter. 





| many ladies among its governors. 


Presipent Seetye is the man to go to for an article on | 


college discipline. He told the Alumni lately that no 
student had been called before the faculty of Amherst Col- | 
lege for misdemeanor during the past year. It is better to 
learn how a thing was done than how it was not done. 
Nor always is it safe to sign a petition for the removal 
of a school-mistress on the ground of unfitness. Nine citi- 
zens ofa Long’ Island town have just tried it, “ Unfit, in- 
deed,” said she “ I'll show 'em.” 


And she went to a law- | 


yer and brought suit to recover $1,000 damages from each | 


Tue foundation for a Jesuit College, to cost $50,000, has 
been begun in San Francisco, It will comprise a college, 
with all the requirements of modern education, such as 


feel it and appreciate it. Those live men have set a wave 
of influence in motion that will not soon stop; it is such 
men aud such work that builds up the State. The enter- 
tainment they gave at the Baptist Church was a decided 
success. 

Tue London Atheneum states that the Heidelburg Uni- 
versity Library possesses the photographic plates of the 
Codex Palatinus Greecus 23, which is now in the National 
Library of Paris and which contains the poems of Anacreon, 
A copy of the reproduction, consisting of ninety-five pages, 
may be obtained directly from the Library; but for not 
less than thirty dollars, 

Mr. Moncurs D. Conway is authorized by a London 
lady to offer $5,000 for a fund to provide some means of 
collegiate education for women at Oxford, on condition 
that others subscribe an equal sum. A committee has been 
organized at Oxford to see what can be done. The Uni- 
versity of London has already guaranteed to women “ the 
best education which England can offer.” 

Tue school trustees of Santa Cruz County, Cal., we are 
told, have been ‘on the war-path” lately, cutting off the 
heads (metaphorically) of several principals and making 
sweeping changes generally. This sounds much like po- 
litical affair, the “outs” having suddenly come into office. 
It is to be hoped that the principals were really utterly 
worthless, otherwise the taking of the war-path has a des- 
creditable meaning. 

Tue new law of compulsory education is beginning to 
bear fruit ina marked increase of pupils in the public | 
schools in this city. The organization required by the law | 





| is far from complete, but enough has been done to show 


that a law was needed to compel parents to secure the ad- 
vantages of their children. Many in the lower walks of) 
life, from whom opposition te the law was feared, are gen- | 
erally favorable to it. 

Two weeks ago eight ladies were admitted as governors | 
of Christ’s Hospital, London, as donors of $2,500 each. 
Their entrance into the room forthe purpose of receiving 
“the governors’ charge” having been greeted with cheers, 
the Duke of Cambridge expressed the great pleasure which 
he felt at receiving, as a new feature in the institution, so 
The queen has thus far 
been the only lady governor. 

Tae New Orleans School Teachers have not received 
their salaries for five years, Within the past two years 
they have suffered two reductions, one of 12 per cent. and 
the other of 40 per cent., and finally, a suspension of sala- 
ries for four months. It seems to take all the cash New 
Orleans can raise to pay the cost of penury, pauperism and 
crime in its community. Ifa little more attention was 
to the schools there the result would be very different. 

Tuost who think Siberia is only used as a prison for 
Russia, will please note that anew university is to be 


of the signers. | founded there, and 430,000 roubles have been given for 


| that purpose, 


The Government has sanctioned the enter- 
prise and the town of Tomsk has been selected as the site. 


| The suggestion is made in a Russian journal that the year | 


laboratories, libraries, studies and rooms for the students 
and professors, a clurch, and a theatre capable of seating | 


5,000 persons. 

Mr. Samvuet Tuurser, of Syracuse, has been appointed 
principal. of the Worcester High School. There were 
thirty-five applicants for the position. (We congratulate 
voth Mr. Thurber and the people of Worcester. 
oer is an able teacher and ranked second to no one in tlie 
Empire State. 

Ricaarp F. Carman, aboy of eleven years of age, is to 
receive $700,000 when he becomes of age, and his mother 
gets $5,500 a year for managing him, but she wants to 
manage his property as well, while his sister charges that 
his education is neglected, and wants his personal care given 
to some one else. 

Wellesley Female College, near Boston, proposes to open 
its doors to those wishing to be teachers, allowing them to 
enter without examination, to pursue elective courses, to 


| seat of learning. 


Mr. Thur- | 


1882, the centenary of the Russian possession of Siberia | 


would be an appropriate time for the opening of this new | 


Aw invaluable paper was read before the N. Y. Munici- 
pal society by Hon. 8. B. H. Vance on “ Popular Educa- 
tion.” He shows that “ Higher Education” has long pre- | 
vailed in Germany and France; and that England is stead- 
ily extending the system. He refers to the City College | 
and Normal College, and says the citizens have founded | 
them because they believe in the need and desirability of | 
an advanced stage of instruction for the boys and girls | 
who may need it, 

Pror. B. G. Nortarop of Connecticut follows Presi- 


}dent Porter’s example in his criticism of “Not enough 


| English,” in our schools 
| schools excel ours in the teaching of the vernacular of their | 


watch the methods of instruction, and obtain the advan- | 


tages of a post-graduate course, without first going through 
the regular caurse. 

Tue children of South Carolina number 228,12S; of these 
144,315 are colored. The school attendance during the 
past year was 102,396—colored, 55,952. 
public schools, employing 1,725 white and 943 colored 
teachers. The average salaries of male teachers were 
$28.32 per month; female teachers, $26.87. 


There are 2,483 _ 
the collection. 


‘trating the local geology, or the native woods, may be | farmer in ten can raise a crop of potatoes, 


He says: “In the old world the | 


country. Here we are to apt to run into French, Latin, or | 
Grammar, and neglect the English. Scholars are, when | 
they graduate, without a popular knowledge of our lan- | 
guage. The study of English ought tu be pursued as a cul- | 
ture stully everywhere.” 

Ovr schools need generally more material for illustra- 
ting the subjects taught. The best school museums are 
not always those that have a showy look. Those are best 
in which the pupils have most identified themselves with | 
The interest of collecting deepens the im- | 


pression of the knowledge illustrated. A few pieces illus- 


Prosasiy few people in Albany, N. Y., know whence 
the town originally got its name. Albany is the ancient 
Gaelic for Scotland, and thence came to be the term ap- 
plied to an extensive highland district which includes Braid- 
alban (from which Lord Breadalbane takes his well-known 
title) and Glenarchy. Kihg Robert II. of Scotland first 
created the title in the person of his second son. Charles 
I. of England also gave it to his second son, afterward 
James IT., and when the State was granted to the later 
our capitol get its name. 

Samvet Mixxer, an old miser who died in Virginia some 
time since, left $850,000 in State bonds as an endowment 
for a manual labor school in Albermarle County, where one 
hundred poor children are to be educated free of all ex- 
pense, and taught sciences, languages and werk of the 
hands, Buildings costing $100,000 have been erected, and 
the institution was dedicated by the Governor, on the 7th 
ot August. Miller's fortune was twice the amount of the 
endowment, but all his household effects at the time of his 
death were not worth $300. 

Tue Minnesota State Association of Teachers, at the an- 
nual meeting discussed the question of salaries, and well it 
might: The average wages of teachers in the common 
schools per month are $37.61 for male teachers, and $28.88 
for female. Allowing ten months as the term of service, 
this gives an average salary, to male teachers, of only 
$376.60, and to female of only $288.80—sums, which do 
not exceed, taking board and washing into account, the 
wages of ordinary day laborers or hired,help. But as the 
school year is 5 instead of 10 months, this amount must be 
halved! No one with a family to support can subsist by 
teaching, and hence people cannot make it a life work. The 
result is that the common schools are taught by young and 
unexperienced persons, who adopt the profession as a tem- 
porary expediency. 

Oartmeat.—Liebig has chemically demonstrated that oat- 
meal is alinost as nutritious as the very best English beef, and 
that it is richer than wheaten bread in the elements that 
go toform bone and muscle. Professor Forbes, of Edin- 
burg, during some twenty years, measured the breath and 
height, and also tested the strength of both the arms and 
loins, of the students in the university—a very numerous 
class and of various nationalities, drawn to Edinburg by 
the fame of his teaching. He found that in height, breadth 
of chest and shoulders, and strength of arms and loins, the 
Belgians were at the bottom of the list ; a little above them 


| the French; very much higher the Euglish; and highest 


of all, the Scotch and Scotch-Irish from Ulster, who, like 
the natives of Scotland, are fed in their early years, at 
least one day a week with good oatmeal porridge. 

In France it means the aggre- 
In Ger- 


professional schools’’ 


Wuat is a university? 
gate of all the schools and colleges in the nation, 
many the universities proper are “ 
—schools for the making of instructors. In England, ac- 
cording to Lord Granville, the “two elder universities are 
only academical institutions— an aggregate of colleges,” 
The Univers ty of London is an examining, and not teach- 
ing body. It confers degrees, as we understand it, upon 
satisfactory examination of students, wherever they come 
from, So that there are several definitions of a university, 
which is comfortable to know; for it enables us to fix a 
definition for ourselves on this side, At present a univers- 
ity with us means anything to which any one chooses to 
give the name, whether it be the University of Harvard, 
with 1,200 students, or the University of Big Gulch, New 
Mexico, with a dozen pupils, a president, and a janitor, 

Tue foundation-stone of a State Agricultural College has 


just been laid at Fort Collins, Colorado, the State officers 


and other notables being present at the ceremoney. The 
site of the college is a beautiful one, commanding a view of 
the Rocky Mountains over a hundred miles in in ex- 
tent. Prof. J. C. Shattuck, who made the address, said 
that, whereas in 1865 the agricultural college at Lansing, 
Mich., was the only one in the United States in which stu- 
dents could pursue a college course arranged and adapted 
to meet the wauts of those who might desire to engage in 
agriculture, there were now over thirty in the United 
States, In closing his address the Professor said: ‘“ Gentle- 
men, I charge you, fling away ambition—if you have any 
—to erect grand buildings. But let your ambition rather 
be to create here an educational influence that shall be felt 
on every farm, in every kitchen, in every workshop, in 
every cattle camp in the State of Colorado, There is no 
lack of problems for you to solve. Not more than one 
The graduates 


Messrs. Snyder & Callahan have done a good thing for | gathered with such discriminating instruction suggested by | of Fort Collins must reverse this proportion, if they have 
each, that it shall be of more value than a costly collection. ' to bring out a new potato to do it.” 


St. Paris, Ohio, by opening a Normal School. The citizens 
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The Teacher’s Library. 








Every teacher should own a professional library. 
This may be stated as an axiom. It does not follow 
that it should be a large one, however; that depends 
somewhat on the amount the teacher is paid. Asa 
lawyer must have Blackstone and Kent; as an engin- 
eer must have Bowditch and Gillespie ; as a physician 
must have Hamilton and Carpenter, so the teacher 
must have Abbott and Page—at least; these books 
will bear reading a thousand times. There are other 
books written by the masters of our profession; Shel- 
don, Calkins, Holbrook, Todd, Hart, Barnarc and 
Emerson, have written valuable works, which can be 
‘purchased for a small sum of money; not to have 
read these is a calamity. No time should be wasted ; 
procure the works of the master minds on education, 
and make them your constant companions. 

There is a necessity for the possession of the 
thoughts of the great teachers. Water, to exert press- 
ure, must be brought from an elevation. 
from above. 


Power is 
So the teacher, to TEACH must draw 
from the thoughts and experience of those who have 
meditated on the great problems of education. _Be- 
sides, teaching is an art that requires the best talents, 
nay, even genius itself to reach the best results. Teach- 
ing is underrated ; it is foolishly supposed that any 
one can teach—-that it is simply passing a few ele- 
mentary scraps of knowledge from one mind over into 
another. But this is a great mistake. Teaching is 
really producing spiritual effects on other minds ; it 
is 2 high office to he a teacher; those who occupy it 
should be reinforced by all the assistance they can de- 
rive from their predecessors. 


—eo 


Teachers Wanted. 











An advertisement headed as this article is would at- 
tract attention at once. There would be immedi- 
ate inquiries made as to the amount of salary, the 
studies required to be taught, etc. As there are many 
teachers out of employment, and a very large propor- 
tion of those who are employed are poorly paid, we 
should be glad to point out a thousand good paying po- 
sitions, We know of but few vacancies, however, and 
yet can assuredly say that teachers are wanted. And 
this fact is pretty generally conceded by the public. 
For, there are so many who teach simply for a brief 
time, to earn a few dollars, that the number of amply- 
prepared, earnest, practical, well-qualified teachers is 
always small. It is but a short time since that a young 





man presented himself to obtain aid in getting into 
one of the public schools of this city. He had just grad- 
uated from college, and had his eye on the law as his 
profession. He only wanted to teach a couple of 
years while he was getting ready to plead cases. He 
looked upon the work as simply giving him a number of 
dollars. The idea of responsibility, the idea that he 
was to impart some sort of coloring to the lives of a 
number of young human beings, that ideas of right and 
wrong, of duty and principle, of beauty and symmetry, 
were to be transferred from his mind into the minds 
of others, never seemed to have occurred to him. 

This idea of what teaching is has a powerful influ- 
ence on those who teach. They consider it an occu- 
pation solely. But it is infinitely more than this 
“Go teach all nations,” is the foundation of ovr 
schools. It is a mission to make men and women no- 
bler beings. It is a work that only good men and 
women can perform. Triflers, those seeking pay only, 
have no business to teach ; in fact they cannot. They 
can hear recitations doubtless, but they cannot teach. 

Hence, “ teachers are wanted,” real teachers, first- 
class texchers—for they are always scarce. 
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Teaching of Art. 





A great change has taken place in the public mind 
in respect to the importance of Drawing as a school 
study. The time has passed when a boy is surely pun- 
ished if he makes a picture on his slate. Now he is 
not only encouraged but commanded to make them. 
This change has been produced by a perception of the 
value of Drawing as a disciplinary and practical study. 


. . . . ! 
Any man is better for being trained to know what is 


really beautiful. The American people spend annual- 
ly a great many millions of dollars on articles that are 
supposed to be beautiful and yet the number of those 
who are judges of what is beautiful is small, In the 
city of Utica, forty years ago, an untaught man cut a 
cameo ; he was desirous of knowing whether it pos- 
sessed the elements of genuine beauty or not. All 
whom he asked said, “consult Mr. ” the then 
mayor of the city, for he was believed to know a work 





of art when he saw it. This man looked at the cameo, at | 


first, with a cold, critical eye, then pleasure began to 
appear on his face; finally he turned and looked at 
the plainly-dresssed man saying, “Did you do it?” 
To the words of assent he replied, “It is a work of re- 
markable beauty.” We only cite this to show that at 
that time well-educated men confessed their entire ig- 
norance of the beauty in art, and not to say that those 
words of commendation produced the best artist 
America ever knew. There is a world of beauty around 
us; it dawns on the infant as soon as he opens his 
eyes. For man’s happiness he should be taught to 
know the beautiful. 

In every house almost there is either some work of 
art or some miserable excuse for one, Well-to-do 
farmers buy chromos or things going by the name of 
pictures that are painful for the cultivated eye to look 
at. The absolute loss for want of cultivation, measur- 
ed in dollars and cents, is vast. If people will buy 
pictures, teach them which are Leautiful and which are 
hideous, and a real benefit is conferred. We add, 
further, it helps the learning of tte so-called practical 
studies to elevate and inspire the mind with ideas of 
the beautiful. Children will learn more arithmetic if 
they are taught to sing ; it is no waste of time to em- 
ploy a portion of the school hours in music. And it 
is precisely so in regard to the art of drawing. 








Sonoot examiners sometimes use very long words, ex- 
pecting the children to understand them. A gentleman, 
while addressing a primary department, used “ abridge- 
ment,” but noticing the blank expression on some of the 
youthful countenances, immediately added, “ If you do not 
know what that means, let me explain that itis a syn- 
onym of ‘epitome.’ ” 


Pregnant Facts. 


The teachers are the leaders of the army of education ; 
a few recognize this, and live and act as if a responsibility 
rested on them to inspire as well as instruct the coming 
generation. They see that the teacher's preparation is but 
partly in the items thathe knows. That 9x8 are 72; that 
a verb in the infinitive is governed by a subject in the ob- 
jective case, etc., are not the materials with which ateach- 
er teaches ; these are the common property of merchants, 
lawyers, in fact of educated mankind. The power to teach 
is quite another thing. 
f¥Hence, the better the teacher the more deeply is he in- 
terested in education, he will read and study on its art and 
principles conscientiously and systematically. Show usa 
good teacher and it. will be found that he is a constant 
reader of an educational jonrnal; for he knows that the 
pest utterances of the best educators will be found in its 
bages, and he must know what they think and say, as the 
lawyer is interested in the opinions of the judges, the 
physicians in new discoveries in medicine, etc. 

Again, the less experience, enthusiasm, earnestness and 
skill a teacher has, the more do they need to read and study 
on education, Not only to advance in technical knowl- 
edge, but to advance in professional knowledge. If, in the 
city of New York, such an apostle of education as Wm. 
Wood, the president of the Board of Education, and the in- 
defatigable members of the Board, and the scholarly super- 
intendents, and the experienced principals of the schools 
and a large number of successful teachers feel it needful to 
read the JournaL, oughf not those who have hitherto ne- 
glected such an important aid to their work, to begin at 
once? Itis not economy to go without the Journau. It 
is not aluxury, it is a necessity : for its sole purpose is the 
benefit of the teacher—to diffuse knowledge that will ren- 
der the work of the school-room more efficient to increase 
the fteaching-power of the teacher. 

It is one of the unpromising signs of the educational 
sky that there are many who are like the finger-posts on 
, the country highways, pointing out the way, recommend- 
‘ing study, but not doing it. 
‘‘As some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny road to heaven, 
‘ And recks not his own read.” 

No teacher has a right to inflict such a wrong on his 
pupils as to come to-day before them the same manner of 
|man he was yesterday. Pity is too cheap an article to ex- 
| pend in the case of such pupils—they are absolutely wrong- 
ed. A dry sermon and a dry preacher may be endured— 
it is but a half-hour and his audience are men and women 
with some toughness, but to put a dry teaching for five 
days in the week before the springing minds of children 
who crave variety and freshness, is too, too cruel ! 

We cannot think of any cheap and specific help like that 
furnished by the N. Y. Scnoot Journat, price $2 a year. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue Boarp or Epvcation met September 4. All the 
Commissioners were present except Messrs. VERMILYE, 
Ketry, Conen, and Waker. The Superindent of Truan- 
cy sent in his report, and therein reported that fifty-one 
boys had been sent to the New York Catholic Protectory 
since January 1, and that seventeen had been discharged 
up to July 2; that the remaining thirty-four were dis- 
charged August 29; that they were held during vacation, 
partly as a punishment and partly to prevent their wan- 
dering around the streets and acquiring vagrant habits. 
He is now endeavoring to ascertain the number of children 
(between eight and fourteen) employed in stores and 
factories. 

Dr. Janeway (of Board of Health), reported that in his 
opinion, no danger was to be apprehended to the pupils of 
G. 8S. 47, from the case of yellow fever, that had been dis- 
covered a few blocks distant, as the person had been re- 
moved. 

Mr. Manniere sent up a copy of the New York Times, 
August 28, 1878, and the clerk read an article entitled 
“An Angel of a Boy,” in which a boy by the name of 
Palmer, was shown not to be an angel. 1t will be remem- 
bered that Miss Meyers, Principal of P. D., G. S., 14 was 
fined a half month's pay for boxing the ears of this same 
boy, who was then declared to be a very nice boy. Now, 
it appears his parents declare him to be incorrigible, and 
Judge Duffy sent him to the House of Refuge. A resolu- 
tion was offered to re-investigate the matter. 

The Normal College Committee sent in a report, saying 
, that there was need of changes and recommend to pay 
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assistants in the Training Department an average of $650; 
to transfer Miss Parsells to the charge of the Training De- 
partment; Miss Jennie B. Merrill to teach Methods, at a 
salary of $1,000; her place to be filled by 

at a salary of $400; the janitor to be paid $1,350. 

An explanation was made by Mr. Wickham, that it was 
decided to arrange a full Grammar Course tor the pupils in 
the Training School ; that the average paid to P. S. teachers 
in the city is $600; in G. S., $700; that it was proposed 
to strike an average at $650. It was laid over. 

Also, to appoint Mr. George Mangold, now instructor, as 
Professor of Music at same salary. Voted. 

The Committee on Teachers reportel to pay Mrs. L. M. 
Johnson, P. F. D G.S., 2, the maximum salary. She has 
taught fourteen years. Voted 

President Wood authorized the closing of G. S. 53, on 
September 2d, 3d, 4th; it was approved, and the closing 
continues until September 23d, on account of repairs. 

The Nautical School Committee reported the return of 
School Ship from the cruise. The ship started from New 
London, June 5, reached Lisbon, June 27, and visited vari- 
ous places. The scholars have made good progress; seven 
are fitting for mate certificates. 

Miss Mary E. Thurber, of G. S. 60, Miss Selina A: 
Flynn, P. P. D, 64, Miss L. A. Searle of P. S., 20, ask for 
leave of absence. 

The Trustees of the Sixteenth Ward say they make no 
claim to any part of the Kelley Medal fund. 

THE EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


First Warn.—The Trustees have nominated Messrs, 
Samuel Avers, Cusack, Truit, Squires, Misses Nelligan, 
Mahoney, McCarty. 

Szconp Warp.—S. Moorehouse, Messrs, McNary. Hei- 
dennis, Gillen, Drommond, Cary, Boheme, Gleason, Misses 
Packard, and Byrne. 

Srxtx Warpv.—Misses Esther Phillips, Waddel, Murphy, 
Levy, Connolly, Roach, O’Brien, Leddy, Barry, and 
O’Brien. 

Seventh Warv.—Messrs. A. A. Griffin, Durack, Smith, 
Cormock, Rogers, Clark, and Miss Barnum (Female School), 
Misses Ellen E. McDermott, Moore, Richman, Panlon, 
Connell, Dunne, Crowe, McSorley, Lennon, Pool, and 
Killeen. 

E1cuta Warp.—Misses Margaret C. Cannon, Dalton, 
Scanlan, Enstace, Van Dyke, Magovern, Kenneally, Mem- 
mell, Sullivan, and Loomis. 

Tenta Warv.—Messrs. J. Frank Wright, Farrell, Mac- 
lay, Gaddis, Farrell, Stratton, Adams, Kenyon, Voght, 
Weineck, Sommers, Misses Hook, Lynch, Stephens, Jones, 
Howard, Kennedy, Clark, Brennen, O'Hare, and Thomp- 
son. 

Exeventn Warv.—Messrs. Southworth, Gutzsell, Luhr, 
Fitch, Goodrich, Berg, Hutten, Misses McCaffrey, Goos, 
Liston (Female School) Misses Bertha Fribourg, Murphy, 
Hunter, Rhodes, Guiles, Hasson, De Motte, Addi, Duncan, 
and Leucke. . 

Twetrra Warp 37.— Messrs. H. W. Mitchell, McGinn, 


trom Europe. 

During the vacation the chairs of the members of the 
board have}been covered at acost of $150. The walls 
have been newly painted at a cost of $180. , The greatest 
improvement needed, however, is the complete ventilation 
of the “ Hall of the Board.” Mr. John 8, Hulin proposes 
to do this at a cost of only $275. It would be well to at- 
tempt to effect this improvement. 

During thefvacation Thomas G. Bennett, whe has been 
for more than twenty-five years a clerk in the Hall of the 
Board, went to his long rest, He was universally respect- 
ed asa worthy and upright man. 

Principal Silber, G. 8. 62, complains of the sickening 
odor arising from a brook in the rear of the building. The 
Sanitary Inspector of that district appears to be neglect- 
ing very important interests, 

Messrs, Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor ask that White's 
school series of Industrial Drawing, and Kerl’s Language 
Lessons be placed on list of supplies. The drawing series 
we have commended most heartily, and the work of Prof. 
H. P. Smith in relation thereto, 

A large number of citizens in the 24th Ward ask that 
Benj. H. Sealey be appointed as trustee. We should 
judge him to be a very popular man by this document. 

In the case of Miss Meyers, P. D. G. 8. 14, the other 
side is now being presented. It was generally thought at 
the time that Miss Meyers had been dealt with too se- 
verely, to satisfy apublic prejudice. A part of her fine will 
probably be returned to her. 

Mr. Forbes, principal of G. 8. 35, has returned to his 
post much benefited by his sojourn in Dansville. 

G. 8. 16 is in fine order and is steadily increasing in pu- 
pils, as it well deserves to. Yrustee Dayton was found 
| examining the building and classes. 
| The evening schools require good teachers, in fact the 
| very best. An examination of the nominations shows that 

a very large number are subscribers to the New York 

| Scnoor Journa. It is a fact that good teachers reel the 
| need of teking an educational journal much more than 
| poor teachers do. It adds to the teaching power of a 
| teacher. 
During the vacation Miss Marie Barker, vice-principal of 
| F. D. G. 8. 10, went to her rest. She was an excellent 
, teacher and greatly beloved. We have received a letter 
| from one who knew her well, which will represent the feel- 
| ings ofa large number. 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Scnoon JouRNAL : 

Dear Sir,—Another of New York's best teachers has 
gone to her rest! Miss Marie Barker, vice-principal of 
G. 8. No. 10, F. D., died on the early morning of July 5th, a 
few hours, so to say, after the schools closed for vacation. 

A few days only, before the sad event, at the school’s 
reception, Supt. Kiddle spoke of her in the highest terms, 
| stating that in his estimation “she was one of the ablest 
| and most successful teachers he had ever met,” and this 











Buttonweiser, Squires, Misses Corre, McGovern. No. 57, | was doing her simple justice only. She was well informed, 
Messrs. T. B. Barringer, Gaddis, Fanning, O’Brien, Misses | thorough and entirely unmindful of ‘self; added to this, of 
Baird, Williams. No. 43, Messrs. Stinson McIver, Hopper, | demeanor which, while exceedingly dignified for one of her 





and Miss Mitchell. 

Fourteenta Warp.—Misses Alice E. Gormley, Wil- 
loughby, McDonald, Slevin. Cotter, Monaghan, Midgley, | 
and Brown. 

Nuvereenta.—Mesers. F. J. Coleman, Lanpher, Mortz, | 
Fitzsimmons, Koningsbery, Misses Hill, Murray, Hunt, | 
Billings, Shaw. Lloyd, Thompson, Scanlan, (Female | 
School) Mrs. M. E. Perley, Mrs. Pell, Misses Steer, Rich- | 
man, Christie. Smith and Cooper. 

Eicntzenta Warp.—Messrs. E. W. Brown, Walsh, 
Oddy, O'Donnell, Furey, Caldwell, Buckley, Misses Du- 
gan, Dolan, Ford, Newell, Corre, Dougherty, Lambert, | 
Clesham and Townsend. 

Twenty-seconn Warp.—Messrs, Childs, Hoffman, Hen- | 
drickson, Thompson, Donnell, Ketcham, Davis, Misses | 
Daley. Bennett, Golding, Davidson, Root, and Mrs Smith. | 
Female School--Mrs. Flynn, Misses Curtis, Parsons, | 
Gallagher, Green, Simpson, Carolan and Mrs. Gass. | 


The members of the Board of Education have been bene- | 
fitted by the vacation. President Wood was somewhat | 
indisposed from malaria cauzht during a short sojourn in 
Connecticut. Supt. Kiddle has been in the mountains and 
appears very robu-t. Mr. Bell has been to Europe and ap- | 
pears much improved in health. Mr. Wickham still shows | 
in his voice the effect of the severe cold he had in the 
spring. Mr. Kiernan looks even better than on his return 





years, was ever full of kindliness, she necessarily was suc- 
cessful. Next to her relatives and intimate friends, none 
will feel her loss more than No. 10, and all connected 
with it. 

Her labors, anxieties, cares and sufferings are over, and 
she has well earned her reward, “Rest and peace forever- 
more.” 

Please print this simple tribute to her memory, and obhge 

A Co-LABORER. 


To the Editor of the New Yor« Scuoo. JOURNAL : 

In the JounNaL of July 27 P. L. says, he “ likes to give 
his pupils examples which have some catch jn them.” Our 
mathematical obtuseness is so great, we fail to find ‘‘ the catch” 
in the example given. 


Ans. A, who takes “his share off the north side” at $16¢ | 


per acre, receives ° . “ . 477-19 acres 
B, who takes “ his share off the south side” at 
$90 per acre, receives ; 7 . 6212-19 “ 
Proof . A’s share at $100 per acre must equal B’s share at 
$90 per acre, each having paid the same amount in the pur- 
chase, and the sum of these number of acres must equal 100 a: 
$100Xx47 1-19—$90—52 12-19 47 7-18+-52 12-19=100. 
== PALNUD, 
Woodland, Cal. 
Dear JOURNAL: Enclosed find $2in payment for my scb- 


| scription for the present year. 


I have been a reader of the JouRNAL for some years past, 
and wish to express my gratitude for the many excellent ideas 
and pract cal suggestions it has contained, 

shall certainly recommend it to all members of our pro- 
fession who desire a good educational journal. 
Very respectfully, F. A. P. 





Self Improvement. 


A want of thoroughnessin whatever study is undertaken 
is, perhaps, one great cause of most failures, A practical 
writer gives the following directions: ‘Never leave what 
you undertake to learn, until you can reach your arms 
around it, and clench your hands on the other side.” It 
is not the amount of reading you run over that makes you 
earned ; it is *he amount you consolidate with your pre- 
viously acquired knowledge. Dr. Abernethy maintained 
that “there was a point of saturation in the mind” beyond 
which it was not capable of taking more, and that what- 
ever was pressed upon it afterward crowded out something 
else, 

Every teacher should endeavor to perfect himself in the 
science of the business he has chosen, Without this, he 
must always content himself in the lower walks of his 
calling. The cost of things he can spare will buy all the 
books he requires, and his own diligence may be made to 
supply the rest. But steady labor is necessary ; without it 
the best and greatest libraries in the world cannot manu- 
facture him into a scholar. If once going over a point will 
not master it, he must tackle it again, Better give a 
week's study toa page than to conclude that you cannot 
comprehend it. 

But though it is wise to give your main strength to your 
own specialty you should not confine yourself to such 
studies exclusively. The perfection of all your powers should 
be your aspiration. Those who can only think and talk on 
one subject may be efficient in their line; but they are not 
agreeable members of society in any of its departments. 
Neither have they made the most of themselves. They 
become one-sided and narrow in their views, and are re- 
duced to a humiliating dependence on one branch of in- 
dustry. It costs nothing to carry knowledge; aad in 
times like these, to be able to put his hand to more than 
one branch of industry often serves a man a good turn. 

—- +2. 0 &> »——— 


Brief Hints to Teachers. 


. Be patient. 
. Be thorough. 
Never box a child on the ears. 
. Teach objects before names. 
. Teach ideas before words. 

6. Keep a list of your plans and methods, and refer often 
to them. 

7. Always be in the class-room before nine o'clock. 

8 When you consent, consent cordially; when you re- 
fuse, refuse finally ; when you punish, punish good natured- 
ly ; commend often ; never scold. 


-—_———--* ed 


How to Discourage a Teacher. 


oe wh 





Few people seem to think thata teacher can be discour- 
aged. Many regard him as a kind of machine, destitute 
of all sensibility, to be put through his routine of daily 
toil, without a word of complaint at anything that may oe- 
cur. He must bear with the foibles and whims of child- 
dren, spoilt and petted at home—-settle all troubles that 
may arise between students—bear their impudence, their 
want of punctuality or their indolence, and yet must keep 
cool, be self-possessed, be always ready, never out of hu- 
mor and advance his pupils rapidly. Buthe may be dis- 
couraged. Let me tell you how it can be done: 

First, then, let the parent or guardian never visit the 
school, nor talk with the teacher about his work. Don't so 
much as let him know that you ever think aboutit. It is 
simply your business to send, and then pay for having sent 
your child to school. What do yon care about what the 
child is doing while there? And then if this is not suffic- 
ient, speak disparagingly of his work to your neighbors and 
friends, A little censure may do him good. Be careful 
not to say anything of his energy, his fidelity, his ceaseless 
efforts to advance his pupils. These directions, well follow- 
ed, will generally succeed in discouraging the teacher—if 
ghat is what you seek to do. 
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The Regents’ Questions. 


ADVANCED. 
ALGEBRA. 

1. What is the difference between a co-efficient and an ex- 
ponent? Ilipstrate, 

2. When a=4, what is the numerical value of a—*—4a° ? 

3. What is the sum, and what the product, of 4*<8n and 
5*x 80? 

4. Resolve 5a*cx*—5b*cz* into its prime factors. 








a 


a 


ee 
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5. Divide a'—bd* by a?—b*. 
6. What axiom is employed in clearing an equation of fra 
tions? 


6r+4 22+1 
7, Solve and veri'y ——~ — (2+——)=3 2-3. 
4 9 


8, Solve ax+by=4, and mz+ny=c. 

9, Raise 4—nb?zt—* to the 3d power. 

10. Find the sum ot 3 "95,2 ¥ 1-30, and 4 7-40. 
11. Multiply —4 y—3” by 9 y—ja- 


21 
Vari’ givirg both values 
x 





12. Solve ¥3gq1 + 2 Vz= 
of a. 

13. Divide 97 into two such parts that the sum of the square 
roots of the parts may equal 13. 

14. Find two numb-rs whose difference, sum and product 
are to each otheras the numbers 2, 3 and 5. 

ELEMEMTARY LATIN. 

1, What three processes are included in the term inflec- 
tion ? and to what part or parts of speech is each process 
applied ? 

2. Divide into syllables and accent the following words, 
giving the rules therefor—Copia, capiendum, idoneus, 

3. Give the genitive singular of currus, de: 3, stella, dog- 
ma, series and flos, 

4. Compare altus, malus, difficilis, superus, beneficus, 

5. Name three classes of pronouns and give an example 
or each class, 

6. How are the following verbs classified, and why— 
Inquit, nolo, sequor, peenitet ? | 





7. Derive English words from the 3d root of pono, voco, 
vivo, video. 

8. Ilow are the 2d and 3d roots of verbs formed in each | 
conjugation ? 

9. What parts of the verb are formed from each root? | 

10. Give the terminations of the verb in the 3d conj., | 
active, indicative, future, also in the active, subjunctive, 
present. | 

Translate, ! 


| 


11. Helvetii jam per angustias et fines Sequanorum suas 
copias traduxerant et in Aeduorum fines pervenerant 
eorumque agros populabantur., 

12. Hoe preelio trans Rhenum nunciato, Suevi, qui ad 
ripas Rheni venerant, domum reverti coeperunt. 

13. At hostes etiam id extrema spe salutis tantam virtu- | 
tem praestiterunt, ut, cum primi eorum cecidissent, prox- 
imi jacentibus insisterent, atque ex eorum corporibus pug- 
narent, 

Give for the following nouns, pronouns and adjectives, 
the nom. and gen. sings, the gender, number, case and rule 
of syntax, also for pronouns, the class, for verbs, the prin- 
cipal parts, voice, mood, tense, person, number, agreement 
and rule, also when subjunctive, give the reason; 

14, Ir 
tur, 


selection 11—-Angustias, traduxerant, populaban- 


15. In selectjon 12—Preelio, domum. 
16. In selection 13--Extrema, cecidissent, proximi, ja 
centibus, insisterent, eorum. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


"ple of each kind. 


| mountain toward the top; what effect will be produced on 


20. What are the peculiarities of animal and plant life in 
each zone? 


The Solar Eclipse. 


The observations of the solar eclipse gave results that 
makes it second in value to no other eclipse that has ever 
been made. First i: the discovery of a new planet within 
the orbit of Mercury. Some years ago Lescarbault, an ob- 
scure French amateur observer, declared that he seen a 
small black spot cross the sur’s disk. Few believed him; 
but Leverrier accepted its truth and named the planet 
Vulcan, and {made calculations when it would be most 
likely to have another transit. But it was not observed, al- 
though faithfully searched for. Leverrier, nevertheless, 
persisted in believing in its existence, as the way to ex- 
plain certain planetary perturbations. 

Professor Watson, of Michigan University, and Mr 
Lewis Swift, an amateur astronomer, of Rochester, New 
York, both observed this planet. Professor Watson found, 
about a minute before the end of the total eclipse, a 
star of the four and a half magnitude, which arrested his 
attention, from its general appearance and place, in which 
there is no star. One of the most important questions in 
the mind of the astronomer had reference to the nature 
of the corona. The prevailing hypothesis so far has been 
that the corona was an ignited gas, shining mainly by its 
own light. Some observers had noticed when the corona 
was examined, during an eclipse, with the spectroscope, it 
showed more or less distinct traces of the spectrum of or- 
dinary sunlight. The spectrum of sunlight consists of a 
colored band, containing the seven colors—-red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet-—these colors, how- 
ever, being crossed by black lines, which are called, from 
the name of their discoverer, Frauenhofer's lines. Profes- 
sor Draper desired to ascertain definitely whether the 
light of the corona was due to a special incandescent ele» 
ment, or whether it was due to reflected sunlight, or 
whether it was amixture of both. His party consisted, in 
addition to himself and wife, of Professor Barker, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor Morton, President 
of the Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, and Mr. Edison, the 
‘celebrated electrician. His photographs show that the 
uance? | corona on this oceasion did not consist of ignited gas, giv- 

20. Give an account of the final battle of the war. | ing s few bright lines; but that ng light — dus either to 
reflection of sunlight by solid or liquid bodies surrounding 
‘the sun like a cloud of meteors, or else that these meteorit 
bodies were raised to a white heat. If the coronal light 
contains the Frauenhofer lines, it is reflected sunlight.A If 
it is a continued spectrum without those lines, it may be 
due to a solid or liquid substance raised to a white heat. It 
turned out, on making the observations with an analyzing 
spectroscope, that the coronal light did contain the Frauen- 
hofer lines, and was, therefore, reflected sunlight. There 
can be no doubt that we have found the true nature of 
the corona, and that its light is almost altogether sunlight, 
reflected from bodies of a size too small to be seen as 
f . ; : | individuals at a distance such as that of the earth from 
ms A Sevemster io. telng. conied Gem Go fet of « the sun—namely, 90,000,000 miles, The mass of meteors, 

if such be the construction of the corona, is, therefore, 
| probably arranged in an elliptical form around the sun. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 

1. Name the several colonies which were originally set- 
tled by the English, and give the date of settlement. 

2. How were the colonies governed, what powers were 
exercised by the mother country, and what by the people 
of the colonies ? 

3. Who founded Rhode Island, and what give rise to the 
establishment of that colony ? . 

4. What were the chief causes of controversy between 
the colonies and the mother country? 

5. By what European nation was Canada settled? 

6. What claims of jurisdiction did the French make, and 
where outside of Canada proper did they establish forts? 

7. When was the first Congress of the colonies, and 
where was it held ? 

8. When and where was the first battle of the Revolu- 
tion? 

9. When did the British forces evacuate Boston, and 
where did the forces afterwards concentrate ? 

10. Give an account of the battles of 1776 and 1777. 

11. What was the plan of the war, on the part of Great 
Britain, in 1777 ? 

22. What were two decisive battles by which that plan 
was defeated? . 

13. What important alliance was formed by the colonies, 
and when ? 

14. What was the closing battle of the Revolution ? 

15. When and where was a treaty of peace negotiated, 
and the Independence of the United States acknowledged ? 

16. How far did the territory of the United States ex- 
tend at the close of the war ? 

17. When and where was the Constitution of the United 
States formed ? 

18. Give an account of the purchase of Louisiana, under 
whose administration, from what foreign government, the 
price paid, and its importance to the United States ? 

19. What were the causes of the war of 1812, how long 
did it continue, and who was president during its contin- 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
1. Define the word resultant, and state the principle 
known as the parallelogram of forces, 
2. Describe the three kinds of lever, and give an exam- 


3. The length of an inclined plane is 10 feet and its 
height is 3 feet. What power acting parallel to the length 
of the plane will be required to sustain upon it a weight o 
five hundred pounds. 

4. Define the term specific gravity, and state the princif 
ple of Archimedes by which the specific gravity of solids 
may be obtained, 


the mercury column, and why? 








— nti 6. Describe the common lifting pump, and explain its ac- 
1, Give four proofs of the earth's rotation. 


; ; tion, | 
2. Where is there six months’ day and six months’ night?| 7. What pressure does the atmosphere exert upon a 
Why ? square inch surface at the level of the sea, and how may 


3. What determine the number of and size of the rivers | it be determined ? 


of a country ? 8. Name the principal kinds of mirrors, and state the 


4. Name three physical conditions leading to location of | general effect each has on rays of light. 
cities, 9. Describe fully the experiment with prism by which | 
5. Give the cause of trade winds, and their directions. | sunlight is analyzed, and name tho colors of tne spectrum | 
6. During what time of the year does the Nile river| in order, beginning with the most refrangible. ° 
overflow ? Why at that time? 10. State the law which governs the intensity of radiant | 
7. Where is the most extensive voleanic region of the | heat at different distances from its source. 


globe ? 11. Define the terms sensible heat, latent heat, specific 


The photograph also shows curious plume-like forms of the 
coronal matter toward the poles of the sun. The photo- 
graphs show that the corona extends about twenty min- 
utes from the limb of the sun—in other words, about 
600,000 miles high. The totality lasted seven seconds less 
than had been previously calculated. 





AstronomicaL Notes.—-Neptune is the most remote of 
the planets in the solar system, being about 2,700,000,000 
miles from the sun. Uranus is 1,753,000,000 miles from 
the sun. 

It is supposed that Mercury has mountains higher than 
our Himalayas, and volcanoes in state of activity. 


8. Define tides. Give the direction of the tidal wave | heat, | The temperature in Mercury is supposed to be seven 


around the globe? 
9 Why is Peru rainless ? 
10, What is climate ? 
11. Why has the Pacifie coast of the United States a 


does it measure? In what respect does the Centigrade | 
differ from the Fahrenheit scale ? 


warmer climate than the At lant e coast in the same lati- tricity » mac neto-electr icit y , ther mo-electr icity pr oduced . 
tude ‘ 14. De S¢ ibe he Ley den ar, and e xplain the Pp! ocess b 
- . . J y 
12. N ime the yr ( ipa curren of e ant ar d r 
J k mn l 2 ts th Atl 1c a which it 1s cha ced, 


Pacific oceans, — : : 
a 15. On what principle does the use of lightning rods de- 
12. Why are the waters of some lakes salt ? pend ? 


14. What causes a difference in the direction of rivers 16. On what principle does Morse’s telegraph act ? 
in the same country ? : men  eaniaie — 


15, Name the principal water ways of the U. 8? A company of scientific and literary men and artists left 





16. Give two proofs that the earth’s interior is heated. | Belgrade this month to examine the old churches and mon- 
asteries in the newly acquired territory of Servia, and to 
collect whatever old manuscripts and other literary re- 
} mains can be found. 


17. What are isothermal lines? 
18. Define a delta, and explain its formatior, 
19. Define equator and ecliptic. 





. * * . | 
13. By what means are fractional electricity, volatic elec- | 


12 Describe the common mercurial thermometer. What | times hotter than our torrid zone; therefore, if it is in- 


habited it must be by people very differently constituted 
from ourselves. 

It is believed that Venus haz *» atmosphere much like 
ours, and mountain peaks five .«_six times higher than 
Teneriffe, their sides bright with flowers, and birds of 
| brilliant plumage. 
| The moon never leaves our globe; therefore it is called 
|our satellite. Though to us it appears larger than the 
| stare, it is really smaller than any of them, but much 

nearer tous, Astronomers have calculated that the moun- 
tains and the extinct volcanoes in the moon are higher than 
| any on our earth. If there were anyone in the moon to 
} 
| see it, the earth would appear to them a magnificent ball. 
| The planets and sun would move behind it in brilliant suc- 


| 





AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


ce. 




















Our globe appears to Mars as the morning and evening 
star. The earth is only visible to thé moon, Mars, Mer- 
cury and Venus, it is too small to be seen by the others. 





Labor Conquers all Things. 


Some years ago, a boy was sitting in a tiny skiff on 
the Mississippi. The setting sun was shining on the water 
and the banks of the river, rich with variously colored 
foliage. So full was the mind of the boy with wonder and 
delight that the boat glided on unheeded, while he still sat 
gazing on the banks of the river, As he looked around 
him there came into his mind the desire and resolve to 
become an artist that he might paint the magnificent scenes 
of his native land. He returned to paint a picture of the 
entire river scene. ; 

This boy’s name was Banvard, and the resolution he 
made was never given up till it was accomplished. When 
we think for a moment of a fatherless, moneyless lad, 
painting a picture representing a range of scenery three | 
thousand miles in extent, well may we be ashamed to give | 
up anything worth pursuing, merely because it costs us a 
little trouble. 

When his father died, John Banvard was left a poor, 
friendiless lad, and obtained employment with a druggist, 
but so fond was he of sketching the likenesses of those | 
about him on the walls with chalk or coal, that his master 
told him he made better likenesses than pills ; so poor John 
lost his situation. He then tried other plans, and met with 
many disappointments. Finally he obtained enough money 
to begin his great work. He bought a small skiff, and set 
off alone on his perilous adventure. He traveled thousands 
of miles, crossing the Mississippi backwards and forwards 
to secure the best points for making his sketches. All day 
long he went on sketching, and when the sun was about | 
to set he either shot wild fowl on the river, or hauling the | 
little boat ashore, went into the woods, with his rifle, to | 

| 








shoot game. After cooking and eating his supper, he turn- 
ed his boat over on the ground, and crept under it, rolling | 
himself up in a blanket to sleep fur the night, safe from | 


the falling dews and prowling animals. Sometimes for 


, marked emphasis. 

side, hand applied to eye. 

Blowing with breath and moving hand away from face. 

10. Patting left breast with right hand—head up. 

ling fingers at corner of mouth, 

12, Patting one side of head, and moving head up and down siguifi- 
can 


tly. 
Leaning on right hand, 
Boratohing heed with left hand and gazing about. 
15. Move hand over mouth—left hand to pocket, 


16. cast busily down. 
17. a confident air—marked emphasis, 
18, Raising eyebrows, and shaking head, 


Better than Gold. 


FOR RECITATION, 
Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank or titles a hundred fold, 
Is a healthful body, a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please. 
A heart that can feel for a neighbor’s woe, 
And share in his joy with a friendly glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold. 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close; 
Better than gold is the poor men’s sleep, 
And the rest that comes his slumbers deep. 








Better than gold is a peaceful home, 

Where all the fireside charities come,— 

The shrine of love and the haven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble that home may be, 

Or tried with eorrows by Heaven's decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And centre there, are better than gold. 


Golden Thouagths. 


ONE TO BE WRITTEN ON THE BLACKBOARD EVERY DAY. 

Tue sleeping fox catches no poultry, 

A.t is but lip wisdom that wants experience. 

Wnosoever bonquers indolence can conquer most things. 

He generally employs his passion when he is at the end 
of his reason. 








Things to Tell the Scholars. 


The child can spend but a short portion of his life in the school«room 
while there it is of primary importance that he shall be led to acquire 
all the useful knowledge possible. 





Tue process of clearing land with dynamite is now suc- 
cessfully carried on in England, the roots of immense trees 
being destroyed and blown from the ground. The charge 
is placed in auger holes one anda half inches in diameter. 


On the 4th of July, 1812, General Chandler gave as a 
toast at Augusta: “The 4th of July, 1813—May we on 
that day drink wine within the walls of Quebec!” On 
this same 4th of July he was within the walls of Quebec 
(a prisoner), and from the hospitality of the citizens of that 
place, we have no doubt his wish was literally gratified. 

Tue elephant, a large one, kept at the Zoological Gar- 
dens of London, seems to be a pretty hearty feeder. His 
daily food consists of 400 pounds of hay and three bushels 
of oats. He washes this enormous quantity of provender 
down his throat with four barrels of water. Besides all 
this, he thankfully receives candies, cakes, apples, and 
small trifles, from the visitors, 

A copy of the great Mentz Bible, printed by Gutenburg 
in 1445, being the first book ever printed, has been sold 
by auction at Paris for the sum of $10,000. It was printed 
on vellum, but is not quite perfect, having one leaf and 
several portions restored in fac simile by M. Pilinski. At 
the celebrated Perkins sale, in 1873, a copy of the same 
work realized the enormous sum of $17,000; 





A square metre of the wall of a surgical ward in the 
Paris Hospital la Pitie was washed—an operation that had 
not been performed during two years previously—and the 
liquid wrung out of the sponge was immediately examined. 
It contained micro-coci in abundance, some micro-bacteria, 
epithelial cells, pus-globules, and ovoid bodies of unknown 
nature. All these produce disease if breathed.} 

The test for the presence of dangerous organic matter in 
water, is mentioned as simple and sufficient. Place a 
| quantity of water in a clean, glass-stoppered bottle ; add a 
\few grains of pure sugar and expose to the light in the 





weeks together he never spoke to a human being. Inthis' To be be in a passion is to punish one’s self for the faults window of a warm room. If the water becomes turbid, 


manner he went on sketching for more than 400 days be- | 
fore hte necessary drawings were finished, and then he 
set to work in good earnest to paint the picture. 

He had only made sketches in his wanderings. After 
these were completed, there were colors and canvass to be 
bought, and a large wooden building to be erected, for he 
determined to point them on one piece of canvass and 
thus make a panorama. 

When it was finished it covered three miles of canvas 
and represented a range of scenery 3000 miles in extent ; | 
and that all this magnificent work was executed by a poor, | 
fatherless, moneyless lad, ought to make us ashamed of | 
giving up any undertaking worth pursuing, merely because 
it would cost us some trouble. 


| 
| 
| 





I Wouldn’t, Would You, 





A BECITATION-DIALOGUE, 

[This — epee for three boys can be made very eftective 
and - They should arrange themselves in a line on the stage, 
and one at the left begins the recitation. As he closes the first verse 
he turns to his fellow-pupil at his right and says the “ Would you” to 
him, who says “No” with a significant shake of the head and turns to 
his fellow. pupil at his right, and asks him the same question, i. e. 
“Would you.” And No. 3 says ‘‘ No,” and then all together eays, “I 
wouldn’t give much for her chances.” ‘Tie next verse is recited by No. 2 
who turns at its close to No. 1, then to No.3. Ina similar manner No, 3 
recites the 3d verse.) 


1. When a lady is seen at a party or ball, 

. Her eyes vainly turned in her fits of conceit 

. As she peers at the gentlemen fancying all 

Are enchained by her charms and would kneel at her feet 
With each partner coquetting, to nobody true, 

. T wouldn’t give much for her chances; would you? 


. When an upstart is seen on the flags strutting out 
. With his hat cocked aslant and a glass in his eye ; 


a 
Seat Aor wr 


. As he inwardly says what a noble am J, 

11. While he twists his mustache for the ladies to view, 
12. I wouldn’t give much for his senses—would you? 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


When a boy at his school, lounging over his seat 
Sits rubbing his head and neglecting his book, 

While he furrbles his pocket for something to eat. 
Yet pretendeth to read when the master doth look 
17. Though he boasts to his parents how much he can do; 
18. I wouldn’t give much for his progress ; would you ? 


Remarks.—The whole effect of such a piece is lost if appropriate 
tures are not em; ed. aid somewhat body» mt rarer da 


. And thick clouds of foul smoke he stands puffing about 





In order to 
the lines and the gestures — The living teacher, - 
ever, is to perfect the ambitious pupil. 
Line 1, hands out, palms down, fingers spread. 


and impertinences of another. 

Minps of moderate caliber ordinarily condemn every- 
thing that is beyond their range. 

Mernop is the soul of business, and there is no method 
without order and punctuality. 

He who thinks too much of himself will be in danger of 
being forgotten by the rest of the world, 

Wuart we wish to do we think we can do, but when we 
do not wish a thing it becomes impossible. 

Ir you would rise in the world, you must not stop to 
kick at every cur who barks at you as you pass along. 

What we learn in our youth, grows up with us, and in 
time becomes a part of the mind itself. 

They are never alone that are accompanied by noble 
thoughts.— Sidney. 

Despair not for a cloudy sky,— 
The darkest cloud will soon pass by. 

Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a stand- 
ing army. Ifweretrench the the wages of the school- 
master, we must raise those of the recruiting sergeant.— 
Everett, 

Read, not to contradict and confute, not to believe and 
to take for granted, not to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. Bacon. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep, 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears.—Longfellow. 

Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment. 

Know then this truth,—enough for man to know,— 
Virtue alone is happiness below.— Pope. 

Perform a good deed, speak a kind word, bestow a 
pleasant smile, and you will secure the same in return. 

He is worthy of honor who wishes the good of every 
man; and he is much unworthy thereof who seeketh his 
own profit, and oppresseth others.— Cicero. 

Evil, like a rolling stone upon a mountain, 
A child may first set off, a giant cannot stop.—French. 
It is not what we earn, but what we save that makes us 


‘rich. It is not what weeat, but what we digest, that 


makes us strong. It is not what we read, but what we 
remember, that makes us learned. It is not a few faint 
wishes, but a lifelong struggle, that makes us valiant. 


‘even after exposure for a week, reject it. If it remairts 
clear it is safe. Scholars, try the water from your wells. 

Cuar.es IT. was superstitious about the 29th of May; 
and indeed, it was the lucky day for him, as on that day 
in 1660, he returned from exile. The 3d of September 
was regarded by Oliver Cromwell as his fortunate day. 
His great victory at Dunbar was won on that day in 1650, 
and on that day twelvemonth, he won the battle of Wor- 
cester, which made him the most powerful man in Eng- 
| land. 

A Foor pound is often mentioned in modern mechanical 
writings, but all readers do not understand the meaning 
of the term. Whenit is said, for instance, that 100 foot 
pounds of work is done, the meaning is that an effort has 
been put forth sufficient to raise 100 pounds one foot; one 
pound 100 feet, two pounds fifty feet, or any number of 
pounds to such a height that the product of weight and 
| height equals 100. 

Some persons are continually sounding r's in words 
where they do not belong. A lady in Westchester county 
wishes to “ secure a position as teacher of mathermatics ; 

she has an idear that she will succeed, but cannot give ref- 
Then there 
re those who talk about “studying the Jor,” others call 





erences, as her late teacher has gorn traveling. 


to “Hmmar,” for Emma: some ride upon “ stror.” Where 
is Noah Webster ? 
A society has just been started in London, having a 


twofold object, assisting women to enter the legal profes- 
sion, and teaching the principles of law at all schools, At 
present there is nothing to hinder a woman from practising 
as a conveyancer, except indeed the rather heavy fees 
which have to be paid on being articled to a solicitor. 
This new society proposes to defray in part these fees where 
there is any lack of means on the part of the intending 
pupil. 
Many persons are puzzled to understand what the terms 
“four-penny” and “ten-penny” mean as applied to nails. 
“Four-penny” means four founds to the thousand nails; 
“six-penny,” six pounds to the thousand, and so on. It is 
an old English term, and meant at first “ten-pound nails” 
| (the thousand being understood), but it was clipped to 
“ten-pun,” and from that to “ten-penny.” When a thou- ° 
sand nails weigh less than a pound they are called tacks 
‘ brad, etc., and are reckoned by ounces. 
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Extract from letter of sirs. Allen Butler, 
of Syracuse, New York, President of Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, New 
York State. 

August 27, 1878. ° 

“T havelearned of the Blanchard Blood and 
Nerve Food through an advertisement in 
Our Union. Having been a sufferer from 
nervous prostration and dyspepsia during 
the summer and autumn for twenty years, I 
had tried all manner of remedies without 
avail. By the advice of a friend who knew 
of the value of your Food, I purchased a 
bottle, which I have used with such benefit, 
that for the past two months I have enjoyed 
health and strength as I have not done be- 
fore in full twenty years. I have recom- 
mended it in many cases and the result has 
been most satisfactory.” 





Can’t Preach Good. 

No man can do a good job of work, preach 
a good sermon, try a lawsuit well, doctor a 
patient, or write a good article when he 
feels miserable and dull, with sluggish brain 
and unsteady nerves, and none should make 
the attempt in such a condition when it can 
be so easily and chaaply removed by a little 
Hop Bitters. See “ Truths” and “Proverbs,” 
other column. 





Can the Truth Overtake a Lie? 
Y Investigation discloses the fact that the 
lady reported in the Associated Press dis- 
patches, about August 10th to have died in 
Chicago after two weeks’ use of some re- 
puted remedy for corpulency, had not taken 
Allen's Anti-Fat, but had used a preparation 
putup by a regular physician in Luzerne, 
Pennsylvan‘a, Allen's Anti-Fat is manufac- 
tured in Buffalo, New York, by the under- 
signed. We have already sold over 100,000 
bottles of it. It has therefore been taken 
by thousands, and we challenge proof that 
it has ever harmed anybody, unless the re- 
duction of obese persons from twenty to six- 
ty pounds, leaving them healthy and strong, 
is considered a misfortune. Furthermore, 
we hereby offer $5,000 reward for evidence 
showing that it contains poisonous or in- 
jurious ingredients. We also offer $5,000 
if we cannot prove that it has reduced num- 
bers of persons as stated herein, and always 
without injury. It is said a lie will outtravel 
the truth any time; but we trust that those 
newspapers that have misled the public by 
saying that physicians attributed the lady's 
death to the use of Anti-Fat (which is only 
put up by us, the term “Anti-Fat” being 
our trade-mark), will correct the false impres- 
sion they have conveyed, by publishinu 
this refutation. Boranio Mepicine Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Drunken Stuff. 

*.How many children and women are slow- 
ly and surely dying, or rather being killed, 
by excessive doctoring, or the daily use of 
some drug or drunken stuff called medicine, 
that no one knows what it is made of, who 
can easily be cured and saved by Hop Bit- 
ters, made of Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dan- 
delion, ete., which is so pure, simple and 
harmless that the most frail woman, weakest 
invalid or smallest child can trust in them. 
Will you be saved by them? See other 
column, 





DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS, 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cres- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


New York Mailing Agency. 
Ls as Te 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


~ a 





geet a AIL SEMINARY for young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emity Newson. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
Greeyata, Lorre Resees Bares he Sad'S 
n, Lawyers, rs, ness Men, an 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to converss- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 
Qhartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
‘dmitted, Send for catalogue. 








EA i Kk in accordances with 
monenuy apes in 
"s System in Mass, and Wahing- 


Pp ROGRESSIOMETR 
A measurer of improvement for a’ 
aids discipline Price 50 cents. 


f 
UVENIR PUBLISHING CO., 
9 Bible House, New York. 


“Business Man’s Combination.” 





Contamntne Pen, Psncit, Knirs, ayp RUBBER. 
Samrp_e BY Mai, 25c, Lancs Prorit To AcEnTs 





yw ity . 
or MI [USIE PO K 
6 &. corner cf 8th and K sts,, Washington. D.O, 





N*” YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- | 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com tion, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo: Lan- | 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequal ad- 
pe nen y hw pu; from the first beginning to the fin- 

t. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 

¢ — of Three Pupils, 4 per quarter. 
'e : 


sd Two 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 ve 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters | 
commmencing from date of entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 

Conservatory of Music in the Sta’ “): is entirely sep- 

arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 





ACKARD’S BuwiNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a | 
protessional school for business training, and is under | 
the per-ona! supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- | 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has | 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schoois. The | 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- | 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and | 
mpils can enter at any time, ition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. P/.CKARD, Principal, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bewery, cor. | 
Canal St, Hsfabiished 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- 

lege removed to 1313 Broadway, N. W. cor 34th st. | 

Specialties.—Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rud- 

imental and Higher English Branches, Writing Les- 

sons $3.00 per month. Ladies qualified as book keepers 

and cashiers, Day orevening from 9 A. M. till 10 P. M. 





SBLOcuTionry. | 


A graduate of Elocution wishes a position as visiting 
teacher to schools. An evening class will form at resi- 
dence September 3rd. Especia! attention given to pri- 
vate pupils. Great euccess with those who do not suc- 
ceed at school, Testimonials can be seen at the Na- 
tional Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory. 

FLORA R. ROBERTS, 
No. 8 N. W. Penn. Sqr.. Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Mrs, Anns Randall Diehl supplies schools and fami- 
lies with teachers. She invites co: ndence from 
all who are in search of teachers of ability. A long 
experience bles ber to d such as will give 
. Teachers of the French and 

guages ; Professors of the various Sci- | 
ences, and Tutors and Governesses in Families. 
Mrs, ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
35 Union Square. 














Wanted—School Teachers During Vacation | 


in every County to act as Agenta for the sale of our 
useful Household Articles. Address at once for 
Circulars and Terms, L. E. BROWN & ©0,, 

242 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio, | 


| mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first. 
| class men, A few No. 1 Men wili be employed on 


Singing & Speaking, 


‘PEOPLE'S LINE for ALBANY. 


1 DUZEN, POST PAID, BY MAIL, $1.75. EXTRA 

Inducements to agents, 64 Page Catalognes of 
Newly nted Novelties that sell at sight, Free. 
Geerge L. Felton & Co., Manufacturers and Patentees 


119 & 121 Nassau Stroet, N. Y, 
WwW t In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
a n PRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce The New I'lustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamiee 
son, Fa Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible, It is the most com: est 
illustrated, and in every 





a - _ Correspondence im 
Teachers, Professors, etc. Address A. D, WoRTHINGe 
von & Co., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 





THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL, 


No better proof that the Howard Method is original 
and thoroughly practical could be desired than the 
fact that its principles and exercises may be rednced 
to writing, and be so exactly explained that pupils at a 
distance, who can receive only written lessons, have 
have been greatly benefited as their enthusiastic testi- 
monals declare 


I am getting quite enthusiastic over your system 
of vocal culture. It is doing a happy work for me, I 
am now getting virtue from every Jesson, I find that 
the same subject-matter impresses people differently 
from a few months ago, aud the cause must be in my 
delivery. Thereare many ministers in this state as 
a off in voice as I was, If your system could 
reach them it would be a merciful benefaction. 

W. 8. BLAISDE 
Pastor of the 1st Congregational Church, Ranaelph, 
The Howard Method deals with singing as a muscu- 





lar process, and by employing bodily movements and 
functional uses the throat, other than singing, ex- ; 
erts a direct and powerful control over the vocal muss 


cles, a control one hundred times more powerful than | 


is possible by any former metnod. 


ECLECTIC TEACHER 
AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


is owned and controlled by the Jeading teachers of the 
Southern States, in which it has an extensive circula- 
iion—reaching in large numbers 


13 STATES. 


The Best Educational Advertising Medium 
IN THE SOUTH. 


827" Subscription, one dollar a year. Specimen sent 
on receipt of six cents. Address the mapaging editor, 


T. C. H. VANCE, Carlisle, Ky- 


Educational Notes and Queries. 


Every Teacher should Subscribe for It. 
Current year o2:y $1. Past year $1.50. Sample copy 
25 cta. fame wonthly —, . cay eae — 
Subscriptions in at wi uary ¥ 

“This unique 1 - page covered periodical was started 
in January, 1875. It contains a Special Department 


for 
ENGLISH GRAMM 
cs 
os x MATHEMATICS, 
and also a Miscellaneous Department for all other 
subjects. Address 
W. D. HENKLE, Editor, Salem, Ohio. 








Ca HOUSE, on the Hudson at —_ 

Saratoga Co., N. ¥. Good . 'y 

soumne, pisteens drives and Board $7 to $10 
. For particulars address 

-— JOHN PEART, Proprietor. 


AY VIEW HOUSE, Nantucket, Mass, First class 
B in every respect; conducted on the European 
pian ; special rates to regular boarders. 

GARMAN, NEWTON & CO., Proprietors. 


UYMARD SPRING HOUSE. This House is lo- 
cated at Guymard, Orange County, New York, on 
the Erie Railway, 80 miles from New York City. It 
has an elevated situation on the western slope of the 
8 ngunk M tains, and at an altitude of about 
1,200 feet above tide water. A valuable Iron Spring is 
near, excellent asatonic and for bathing. A clear 
tain lake borders upon its grounds. There is fine 
trouting, fishing and hunting in the vicinity. The 
landscape views are grand and magnificent. The table 
is supplied with everything desirable, and the pro- 
prietor does all that is possible for the comfort of his 
om. No gnats or mosquitoes, Terms for — 
8 to $10 per week. The itor of the JouRNAL an 
many others of the best New York people can be re- 
ferreu to. P,. L. GUMAER, Proprietor. 


BELLS. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founder's, Troy, N. Y., 
Maoufacture a superior quality of Bells. 


Special attention given to SCHOOL BELLS. 
£87 Illustrated catalogue sent free. 324-5 




















* Address JOHN HOWARD for circul and 
terms, at his office, 39 Union Square, New York City 





First-class Fare, $1; Excursion to Albany 
and return, $1.50. 
One of the splendid boats of this EVENING LINES 


DREW; St. JOHN. or DEAN RICHMOND, 


Will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canal St., daily | 
(Sundays included), at 6 P. M., 


Making sure connection with Day Express Trains, 
made up and started from Albany; thus giving first 
choice of seats to passengers via this Line, for all 
points N-rth, West and East, Returning, leave Al- 
bany 8.15pm. Trains from Montrea), ——y ~ and 

hamton land p gers at the st 8 dock in 
Albapy. Tickets and checks cana be had at all Westcott 
Express Offices, at io -- Hotels, at “ Annex” of- | 
fice, Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn, and at the o> | 
Ticket Office, Pier 41, North River, foot of Canal | 
Meals on European plan, Rooms warmed by steam. 


Freight received until 6 p.m. 
Ss. &. Mayc, 
General Passenger Agent. 











SINGING AND PIANO LESSONS. | 


MRS, ELECTA CONE PAGE, teacher of vocal and | 
instrumental music, will receive a limited number of | 
pupils. Address 24 West 10th S‘reet. | 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Dr., Deems, the editor of the 
JOURNAL, and many others. 


(Mrs. Page hax no superior in this city as teacher of 


music,—Zditor JouRNAL.) 


TheSpelling Game, 


WORD CONTEST 
Amusing and Instructive. 
For the fireside, school room, or social circle. 
For teachers and pupils, parents and children. 
Can be played by any number of persons. 
PRICE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS 
One and Three cent Postage Stamps, the same as cash 


PROCRESS Pub. Co., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 
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§SE Aor ry Noort 
DEUSMAVips., oi.4 

FLunp, Sraul aN = | 

Boat Known. Estattisnen (2° | 


2S SASHIOMASLE SARDC, oom. | 
1c, post paid, ts’ outfit, 100, 
GPO, I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 








MISFIT 














BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Established in 1837. 

Bells of Coppc °° Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary iicng: _ . for Churches, 

, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, ['73 
Alarms, Tower C . ete. wi 

Catalogue sent Free 


Tbustrated 
Vanoo my & Tir, 102 KB. 2d St., Cinnean 





more flies 
than $10 
worth of 
Fly Paper. 
No dirt, 

no trouble. 
Sold by 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
Pd b ng ayn ig Hy ~ ong Say the latest 
Saag ersten tt Se Orerar SS OO 
chasing. For culars address The 


Factory.” Al Bowlby & 

ory. . 
Washington, WER" sersey. Y S98" 
GOLD Any worker can make $12 day at hore. Cost- 





ly outfitfree. Truz & Co.. Augusta, Maire, 


CARPETS. | 





English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Vel- 
vet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap 
at the Old Place, 
112 Fulton Street, New York. 


Carpets caretully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. 


J, A. BENDALL, 




















